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Ladies’ Street and Reception Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Tieut Basque, with APRON-FRONT 
Over-Skirt AND WALKING Sxirt (wit Cur 
Parer Pattern). ‘This pretty spring suit is 
made of black silk, trimmed with flounces and 
folds of the material, black silk fringe, and pas- 
sementerie ornaments. If the suit is designed 


Fig. 1.—Ticut Basque, with APRON-FRONT OVER-SKIRT AND 
Wavkine Sxrrt (with Cut Parer Pattern). 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1873. 


solely for house wear, the Dolman sleeves may 
be omitted, and the close-fitting coat sleeve alone 
used, as more convenient. Black silk bonnet, 
trimmed with ribbon and lace, and two blue 
curled ostrich feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT ‘PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises three garments—tight 
basque, apron-front over-skirt, and walking skirt. 
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Ticur Basque.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, side front, back, Dolman sleeve, and 
close-fitting coat sleeve. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the darts, to sew on the trimming at the neck, 
the size and form of the under part of the coat 
sleeve, and where to sew on the Dolman sleeve. 
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Fies. 1-3.—LADIES’ STREET AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Green Gros Grain anp Sink Gauze Dress witH 


CASHMERE OPERA CLOAK. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Tight Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, Fig. 1, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


The front is neatly fitted on each side by two 
darts and a side front, and is closed to the throat 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is ad- 
justed by a middle seam, which is left open be- 
low the waist line. An extra fullness is cut on 
each seam under the arm at the waist line, and 
laid in a side pleat turning toward the front. The 
coat sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve at the notch in 
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Fig. 3.—Litac Fariie Dress, 


Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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the back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing itin. The large Dolman 
sleeve is sewed on over it from the front, over 
the shoulder, down the back, to the waist line 
in the line of perforations. Place the notch in 
the front part of the sleeve at the first perfora- 
tion in the front of the basque near the lower 
part of the armhole; place the notch at the top 
of the sleeve even with the shoulder seam. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. The notches at the top 
and bottom of the front show where to turn back 
for the hem. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 434 yards. 

Extra for pleated ruffle, three inches wide, 
1% yards. : 

Apron-FRONT Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front gore, narrow side gores, and 
three straight breadths in the back. Only half 
of the pattern is given. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid making seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
gore and straight breadth lengthwise of the 
goods. Pay no attention to the grain of the 
paper. ‘The front edge of the side back breadth 
and the back edge of the front side gore are each 
laid in four side pleats turning upward, accord- 
ing to the perforations, before being joined to- 
gether. In forming the pleats place three per- 
forations evenly together, commencing at the top 
one. ‘Turn back the revers in the line of perfo- 
rations from the lower edge of the garment on 
the side breadth. A large bow with ends of gros 
grain is set on the side seam over the upper part 
of the revers. The lower edge of the front is 
finished with heavy fringe three inches deep. 
The lower edge of the back breadths is finished 
with a bias fold of the material two inches wide 
continued up the outer edge of the revers. A 
side pleat is laid on the top edge of the front side 
gore. The skirt is joined with gathers at the 
back and plain in front to a belt of the material. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 434 yards. 
| Quantity of fringe, 144 yards. 

Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
se i oo gore, two side gores, and straight 

readth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edges laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid making seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, paying no attention to the grain of the 
paper. ‘The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
a bias flounce ten inches deep, a row of deep 
scallops pleated on one side, and edged with a 
side-pleated ruffle an inch and a half wide, over- 
lapping the deep flounce at the top, and headed 
by four folds one inch wide. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
| Extra for flounces and folds, 544 yards, 

Fig. 2.—Green Gros Grain anp SILK 
Gauze Dress wiTH CaSHMERE OPERA CLOAK. 
Dress of sea green gros grain, trimmed with 
flounces and folds of the material, puffs of sea 
green silk gauze, and white lace. White cash- 
mere opera cloak. 

» Fig. 3.—Litac Fartte Dress. Dress of 
lilac faille, trimmed with flounces and bows, 
folds and rosettes, and white lace. 
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0G Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Tight Basque, with Apron-front Over- 
Skirt and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 


receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Full List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
Page 175. 


Ya Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns of Ladies’ Spring House 
and Street Dresses ; Children’s Spring Suits ; 
Ladies’ Sleeveless Fackets, Fichus, Aprons, Petti- 
coats, Corset Covers, etc.; Children’s Aprons ; 
Gentlemen’s Smoking-Caps ; Collars, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





LENTEN FARE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
1 

T may be useful at the opening of the peni- 
tential season, which is doubtless ob- 
served, with more or less strictness, by many 
of our readers, to give directions for varying 
the regulated food in a manner that shall be 
both healthful and palatable. There are 
many sanitary reasons, indeed, in favor of a 
meagre diet and partial abstinence from 
meat at the approach of spring, when the 
system needs to be prepared for the change 
of season. Spring fasting is better than 
spring medicine, and it would be ‘well for 
the whole community to prescribe for them- 
selves the moderate use of animal food at 
this critical epoch, which is enjoined as a 
rule of faith on the members of some of our 

churches. 

Nor is it necessary to suffer by this change. 
The abundance and variety of fish, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, ete., will suffice to please the 
most fastidious epicure. As we shall here- 
after show, Lenten dinners of several courses, 
with soups and sauces, as well as entrées and 
rotis, can be readily arranged. 

Two kinds of broth are made for Lenten 





time, one with vegetables and. butter, and 
the other with fish and a little butter. The 
vegetables best suited to this purpose are 
carrots, turnips, onions, celery, leeks, lettuce, 
and cabbage (if liked). The seasonings are 
the same as for beef broth. The best fish 
for fish broth are salmon, trout, pike, bass, 
and carp at this season of the year. 

An excellent fish soup, called bisque, is 
made with the above broth and lobster. It 
can be made as rich as desired. Crabs and 
craw-fish may be used instead of lobster. 

Milk is also used to make soups instead of 
broth, with rice, tapioca, sago, arrow-root, 
starch, vermicelli, macaroni, etc. Recipes 
for the different soups are given in every 
good cook-book. 

There are several kinds of fish found in 
the markets of large cities at any time, and 
which are very inferior when out of season. 
To aid our readers in their selections, we 
give below a list of all those that are in sea- 
son during Lent—cod, conger-eel, flat-fish, 
haddock, halibut, herring, mullet, sea and 
white perch, lamprey, plaice, salmon, South- 
ern shad, brook trout, clams, craw-fish, mus- 
sels, oysters, frogs. 

The following are in season through March: 
black bass, carp, frost-fish, pike, muskal- 
longe, yellow perch, ray, skate, smelts, sun- 
fish, white-fish. 

The following begin to be in season in 
April: shad, sea trout, lobsters, prawns. 

Eels, flounders, turbot, scallops, and some 
others are found in the markets all the time, 
but they should be selected with care at thi 
time, being out of season. : 

Besides fresh fish, there is also quite a va- 
riety of salted, smoked, dried, and pickled 
fish, which are relished at breakfast, lunch, 
and supper, as cod, haddock, eels, herrings, 
mackerel, and salmon. 

There is not so great a variety of vegeta- 
bles as of fish ; still, with the dry and canned 
vegetables, and those coming early from the 
South, it will be comparatively easy to se- 
lect, and even to vary, the vegetable dishes 
during Lent. Many are going out of season 
at this time, as potatoes, sweet-potatoes, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, salsify, parsnips, and 
squash ; but if well kept in dry cellars they 
are good until the warm weather comes. 
For those vegetables that are somewhat in- 
ferior at this time of the year we are com- 
pensated by excellent greens that come in 
season, as dandelions and wild chiccory, 
which are as good boiled as in salads, and 
which are as healthful as they are palatable. 

We have, besides, rhubarb, Bermuda po- 
tatoes,and pease. The delicious tender red 
radishes also make their appearance early in 
Lent, and are much relished by every one. 

The South sends us cucumbers, string- 
beans, and tomatoes. If they are not very 
good, they have the advantage of being early. 

Canned and dried vegetables are very con- 
venient at this season also; the principal 
ones are corn, tomatoes, asparagus, pease, 
string-beans, dry beans, Limas, sorrel, okra, 
and lentils. 

BILL OF FARE No. 1. 
BREAKFAST. 

Pickled red cabbage. Olives. Omelet naturel. 
Smoked herrings. Potatoes sautées, Cheese. Com- 
pote of peaches. Pears. 

LUNOH. 

Sardines. Piccalilli. Smoked haddock. Quince 
jelly. Apples. 

DINNER. 

Pickled tomatoes. Red radishes. Pike, Génoise 
sauce. Mashed potatoes. Fried parsnips. Madeleine 
cakes. Cheese. Wine jelly. Oranges. 

SUPPER. 

Pickled cucumbers. Broiled fresh herrings, Cur- 
rant jelly. Pine-apple. 

All the sauces that require broth in their 
composition, such as the Génoise sauce above 
mentioned, are made with vegetable or fish 
broth. For a change, it is better to make 
one kind of broth one day, and another the 
next. Besides having less variety, there are 
comparatively few persons that can eat fish 
every day for any length of time; we there- 
fore endeavor to vary as much as possible 
the kinds, and also the sauces, in our bills 
of fare, in, order to suit the different tastes, 
and not to tire the palate or the stomach. 

The days that meat is allowed also help 
to make a change, and it is well to avoid 
eating fish on those days. 

Butter must always be served with radish- 
es; and when fresh butter (we mean with- 
out salt) can be had, it is quite an improve- 
ment. 

BILL OF FARE No. 2 
BREAKFAST. 


Pickled cauliflowers. Horse-radish. Eggs la tripe. 
Salt mackerel, broiled, maitre d’hétel sauce. Fried po- 
tatoes. Cheese. Guava jelly. Apples. 


LUNOH. 
Pickled cherries. Lobster-salad. C te of cran- 
berries. Bananas. 


- 





DINNER. 

Potage purée of white beans. Chowchow. Pickled 
apples. Halibut, cream sauce. Fried smelts. Mashed 
turnips. Sprouts au jus. Floating island. Cheese. 
Compote of blackberries. Pears. Nuts. 


SUPPER. 


Pickled beets. Broiled black bass or carp, maitre 
@’hétel sauce. Compote of peaches. Apples. 





Vegetable broth is used for vegetables au 
jus, as for sprouts, above. We put a number 
of dishes in each bill purposely: it is easy 
to omit one or more, according to taste. 


BILL OF FARE No. 3. 
BREAKFAST. 

Pickled onions. Olives. Omelet, fines-herbes. 
Smoked salmon. Potatoes Lyonnaise. Cheese. 
Compote of Grapes. 

LUNOH, 

Sardines. Pickled oranges. Fried oysters. Stewed 

prunes. Strawberries. 
DINNER. 

Green turtle soup. Pickled carrots. Piccalilli. 
Plaice au beurre noir. Perch, tomato sauce. Fried 
mullets. Mashed potatoes. Sweet-corn. Omelet 


_souffiée. Cheese. Savarincake. Compote of oranges. 


Pine-apples. Nuts. 
SUPPER. 


Pickled citrons. Broiled white-fish, caper sauce. 
Cranberry jelly. Oranges. 
EPICUREAN SALAD FOR LENT. 

This is a most excellent dish for break- 
fast or lunch, or even for an early supper. 
It is composed of ten or twelve potatoes, two 
white onions, half a pint of claret, one pint 
of Madeira, two or three trufiies, two lemons, 
parsley, oil, vinegar, and other seasonings. 

As the recipe for this delicate dish is not 
found in cook-books, we will give it here. 

The Madeira is put in a salad dish or other 
vessel, with the truffles, cut in thin slices, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, a bay leaf, 
three stalks of parsley, one of thyme, two 
cloves, and a clove of garlic, bruised. It is 
left thus for about four hours. After that 
length of time the slices of truffles are taken 
off and put on a plate, and the rest is turned 
into a bow] through a colander, so as to have 
the wine only in the bowl. 

The potatoes are steamed, peeled, and 
sliced, and put in a salad dish with the 
onions, sliced also, and the claret. The 
whole is stirred gently with the salad spoon 
and fork until the wine is absorbed by the 
potatoes. Then the Madeira is added, little 
by little, stirring the while, and also until it 
is absorbed. Now the truffles, with three 
table-spoonfuls of vinegar, five of oil, a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, the juice of 
the lemons, salt and pepper to suit the 
taste, are added. The whole is well mixed 
together, and the salad is made. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Bebhoes. 


Y DEAR LUKE,—Was it to you or to 
some other fellow-traveler that I was 
lately speaking of the famous echo of the 
Traunstein, in the Tyrol, and an enchanted 
day there with a smiling, modest maid of 
other years, who, as she muses now in cap 
and spectacles, sometimes recalls perhaps 
the young stranger who has not forgotten 
her? Yes, the bugle blew, and set the wild 
echoes flying ; and other bugles are blowing 
now, I suppose, and the horns of elf-land are 
replying. I remember as I climbed away 
from that lovely valley the vision and the 
music of the day went with me; indeed, as 
you see, they have attended me ever since. 
That boatman with his bugle, surrounded 
with infinite airy responses, soft, subdued, 
exquisite, seemed to me the leader of a fairy 
orchestra, filling the world with melody. 
Yet it was he alone. He blew the bugle. 
He played the tune. And the echo was not 
the renowned echo of Ireland, which an- 
swered the question: it was a more simple 
Tyrolean echo, which repeated it. 

I have often wondered since, as I was in- 
vited to listen among mountains to other 
echoes, whether it is the surprise and pleas- 
ure of them which makes so many of us fel- 
low-travelers satisfied and happy to be ech- 
oes ourselves. I sit in my place upon the 
great journey surrounded by the pleasant 
company, when another traveler joins us, 
and putting his bugle to his mouth, we all, 
like the Traunstein, echo his music. Per- 
haps the new-comer’s name is Hamlet, and 
instantly we are all Polonius, and find the 
cloud a camel or a weasel as he sets the tune. 
And presently we seem to suppose that to 
call a man the echo of another man is to 
praise him. The creator of Leatherstock- 
ing, a character which Thackeray ranks with 
what he calls the “prize men of fiction,” was 
supposed to be complimented when he was 
called the American Scott. It was a well- 
meant but very clumsy compliment. Then 
Mrs. Sigourney was the American Hemans. 
But one Mrs. Hemans is enough. And al- 
though the description was meant to flatter, 
it was fatal. Was Shakespeare the English 
Corneille, or Dante the Italian Milton? The 
English Corneille and the Italian Milton, 
had they existed, would have been superflu- 
ous. 

When I returned from the grand tour I 
was sitting one morning in Federigo’s stu- 
dio, and I said to him, as I looked around at 
his beautiful sketches, “ Why have you nev- 
er seen the great pictures? Why do you 
stay so constantly at home?” He was turn- 
ing his head a little to see the effect of the 
touch he had just placed upon the canvas, 





and half shutting his eyes, he replied, “I 
am afraid.” The picture was very beauti- 
ful. It was full of power and imagination. 
Of what in his art could a man who could 
paint such a picture be afraid? “They are 
sorcerers, your old masters,” he continued ; 
“they are terrible magicians. And if I 
should put myself within their spell, I should 
become an echo, and repeat faintly and poor- 
ly, or even pleasantly, the tunes which they 
play. Id rather play my melody upon a 
fife than theirs upon an organ.” 

As he spoke I recalled the studios in Italy 
and the feeling of the painters, and there 
seemed to be truth in what Federigo said. 
There is Brush, whom you know, and who 
went to Italy when I was a young man. He 
found the churches and the palaces full of 
pictures of Madonnas and saints and Chris- 
tian legends, and of Venetian portraits. And 
for how many years Brush has piously, hope- 
lessly, painted the same subjects! I passed 
the morning in the Vatican or the Pitti with 
the great pictures, and then in Brush’s stu- 
dio I saw them all made little. I don’t mean 
that he copied them directly, which, with 
adequate drawing and color, would have 
been a useful and profitable work; but he 
copied them indirectly. He had his Well 
of Samaria, and his Pool of Siloam, and his 
Madonnas, and his Saint Francis and Saint 
Catherine, and all the saints doing all kinds 
of things. Nobody bought, but sometimes 
he was. commissioned to make an actual 
copy, and then he groaned in spirit because 
original art was not encouraged. He did 
not see that he was exactly wrong, and that 
it was original art which was respected by 
the order. Indeed, the surprise was that 
Brush and his companions were contented 
to be echoes only. Italy gradually seemed 
to me to be that lake upon which the art of 
the sixteenth century blew its bugle tune, 
and all the Brushes, like the cliffs of Traun- 
stein, answered in faint echoes. 

Lord Byron was another of those bugles 
in literature. Look into the poetry of forty 
years ago, and it feebly murmurs Byron. 
Susceptible youths turned wide shirt-collars 
over their coats, loosened their cravats, and 
sighed unhappiness in verse. It might be 
very smoothly and sweetly done, but why 
could not the poor boys see that it was use- 
less? If we wished that melancholy strain, 
we went, of course, to the original harp. 
But if they had had something to say from 
their own life and their own experience, as 
Byron had, and could have said it well, we 
should all have listened as we did to Byron. 
When Macaulay’s essays came, Seniors in col- 
lege began to write Macaulay. And the bet- 
ter it was, the worse it was. That is to say, 
the more it resembled Macaulay, the more hol- 
low and unrealit was. Did it occur to those 
Seniors that if*Macaulay had been contented 
to imitate Dr. Johnson or Edmund Burke, 
he would not have been Macaulay? and if, 
in turn, Burke had been willing to reproduce 
Addison, we should have had no Burke? 
He was the bugle, not the echo. How sim- 
ple and sweet is Addison! A lute nimbly 
fingered. How magnificent is Burke! An 
organ of various stops. Do we value the 
lute less because we like the organ? Lute 
and organ are both precious. Would you 
not rather be the lute than the echo of the 
organ ? 

Yet as we look about at our fellow-travel- 
lers do they not seem generally satisfied to 
be echoes? He who plays his own tune in- 
stead of the echo is usually thought to be 
out of tune and discordant. It is the tend- 
ency of some kinds of authority to reduce 
the whole world to a dumb Traunstein, giv- 
ing only the clearest and most faithful echo. 
If Archbishop Laud, in England, heard a 
Presbyterian air, for instance, he sent for the 
offender, and asked him if he did not hear 
the proper tune, nor know that it was the 
duty of loyal Englishmen to echo it. And 
he squeezed the thumbs of the erring piper 
by way of restoring the echo. So when 
Galileo, in Italy, would not echo the pre- 
vailing and authorized tune, he was im- 
prisoned to give him time to adjust himself 
to the prescribed music. “What we want,” 
says authority, “is harmony. We ask noth- 
ing more. But harmony we must have. 
The central bugle will set the tune, and the 
rest of the world will harmoniously respond. 
If not, measures will be taken to preserve 
harmony.” ; 

But there is another theory of echoes than 
that they are mere subservient repetitions. 
When I sat entranced in that boat and heard 
the murmuring reply to the bugle music—a 
reply infinitely soft and penetrating and ten- 
der—I seemed for the first time truly to feel 
how deep and melancholy the melody was. 
And have not those other echoes a similar 
power of revelation? Why is it that the sol- 
emn grandeur of Milton draws me on to re- 
produce it? Why does the stately splendor 
of Burke’s rhetoric fascinate your own pen 
into some effort to prolong the strain? It is 
because they touch sympathies and thoughts 
of our own in unison with those of the mas- 
ters. It is the Milton and the Burke in us 
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that respond to their call. How could we 
enjoy them if we had not some intelligence 
of th m—some sympathy with them? When, 
on Christmas-eve, at Mrs. Margery Honey- 
suckle’s, we all sit around the blazing fire, 
and the happy children have hnng up their 
stockings and are dreaming of fairy rein- 
deer pattering along the eaves, and Milton’s 
Hymn on the Nativity is read aloud from the 
massive quarto or from Pickering’s antique 
page, what is our deep delight but the lofty 
thought, the sublime aspiration, the holy 
charity in our own souls echoing and re- 
echoing that noblest strain? The poet sings 
what we vaguely feel but can not utter. He 
is poet because he can utter it. And when 
we hear the glorious sound, we know it, we 
spring at it, it is our own; and our deep si- 
lence answers in responsive music. We sing 
with him, indeed, but we sing. The melody 
is ours, although he begins it: as my boat- 
man’s bugle song upon the Traunsee was 
played as perfectly and with as rich a 
sweetness by the echoing cliff as by his 
lips. 

‘Dia you read the other day of the terrible 
catastrophe of the Northfleet, in the British 
Channel: aship at anchor, full of passengers, 
run down at night by another ship, and in- 
stantly sinking? The captain, I suppose, 
knew all and saw allina moment. But he 
quietly drew his pistols, ordered every man 
to obey, and then did all that was possible 
to save as many as he could. He had been 
married only a month, and his bride was upon 
the ship. He kissed her tenderly, plaeed 
her in the boat with the other women, said, 
gently, “‘Good-by, darling! I shall never see 
you again!” then ordered the boat to push 
off. In a few moments the captain went 
down with his ship. We read the story: 
our hearts ache with sorrow and sympathy. 
We thank God for this human nature capa- 
ble of such divine self-sacrifice. We conse- 
crate ourselves again to nobler living, to 
more constant fidelity, to a wider charity. 
What are those emotions and vows but the 
response to .that lofty sacrifice of similar 
possibilities in us? They are the heavenly 
music in us, awakened by that celestial mel- 
ody without. The dumb cliff answers with 
softer sweetness the boatman’s bugle call. 

When a babe smiled in his sleep, the old 
people said that the angels were talking with 
him. Whence come, in our life journey, 
those sudden, happy lifts and wafts of emo- 
tion, for which there seems to be no especial 
occasion—moments of transfiguration, as it 
were, in which love and hope and faith 
seem to possess us wholly with a heavenly 
harmony? They are echoes, perhaps, of the 
song of an angel whom we did not see, nor 
consciously hear. It is as if happy lovers 
floating in summer upon the Traunsee, un- 
able to find words fitted to their feeling, 
should suddenly perceive the air full of 
multitudinous, soft-resounding echoes of mu- 
sic blown from unheard bugles—the delicate 
voice of their else unuttered joy. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN BASQUE COSTUME. 


HE costume of which we give a cut paper 

pattern this week is a good model for spring 
suits of silk and woolen favrics. ‘The over-skirt 
has stylish revers, and the lower skirt is richly 
trimmed. Its novel features, however, are its 
plain basque, without postilion pleating in the 
middle of the back, and its extra Dolman sleeves. 
Plain smooth-fitting basques are coming into fa- 
vor again. In this model the middle seam of 
the back is slashed to the waist to give room for 
the tournure; the large side-body now used pass- 
es under the arm, showing a seam in front and 
in the back, but none directly under the arm. 
The Dolman sleeves are placed on street cos- 
tumes only; for house dresses the single coat 
sleeve is used; on dresses to be worn both at 
home and in the street a simple arrangement of 
hooks and loops attaches the winged Dolman 
when occasion requires, 


IMPORTED SPRING COSTUMES, 


A large importation of spring costumes con- 
sists of three leading styles, viz., the sleeveless- 
jacket suit, the Dolman costume, and the polo- 
naise with single skirt. There are also many com- 
posite dresses with a basque, and one elaborately 
trimmed skirt, like those described in Madame 
Raymond’s Paris letter in last week’s Bazar. 
The only evident effort to simplify trimmings is in 
the use of plain folds, bands, and perpendicular 
pleatings instead of fancifully gathered flounces. 
Skirts are still covered with trimming, though 
of less showy kind, more lengthened and flow- 
ing, instead of bunchy Frou-Frou ruffles; indeed, 
many skirts are shorn even of the flounce around 
the edge, hitherto thought indispensable. A 
prevalent idea is to arrange four back breadths 
in set pleats from the waist down to half a yard 
from the bottom; the fullness falls thence plain 
and flowing, and the skirt is faced in the ordi- 
nary way. With such skirts an elaborate tablier 
is arranged on the front breadths and on one of 
the side gores. The present caprice for trimming 
the front of the skirt different from the back has 
by no means reached its height, and will appear 
in most exaggerated fashion in spring and sum- 
mer dresses. 





OVER-SKIRTS. 


Over-skirts are sadly shorn of their dimensions, 
and appear oftenest as mere aprons, half over- 
skirts, and intricately draped sashes. There are, 
however, many plain round over-skirts still shown, 
while others have their simple shape destroyed 
by capricious draping which makes each side 
different; for instance, the left side will be 
caught up to the belt by a bow and sash ends, 
while the right falls in a long peplum point, fin- 
ished by tassels. To complete the diminished 
over-skirts, sashes are necessary, and these need 
not be of silk, but are of wool or linen, like the 
dress or its trimmings. They are two long slant- 
ing ends of ditferent lengths, made double, two 
fingers wide, and are piped around the edges. 


BASQUES. 

Basques are growing longer, and are more oft- 
en slashed in the seams instead of being pleated. 
The fronts have two soft points, and are often 
double-breasted ; fanciful collars and revers are 
much used; the back is still elaborately trimmed ; 
two buttons define the waist behind. Sleeves 
are easy coat shape, with square cutis, or else slit 
up the outer seam. 


SLEEVELESS-JACKET SUITS. 


The suit which will probably ‘‘ take” best is 
the sleeveless-jacket suit. This costume is so 
graceful and stylish, so suitable for spring fabrics 
of two shades or of contrasting colors, so easily 
made, so well adapted for both house and street, 
and, above all, offers such practicable plans for 
remodeling old dresses, that it will be likely to be 
the standard style for spring and summer. It 
is beautifully brought out in cashmeres, mohairs, 
and in simple wool stuffs of two shades of ré- 
séda, or of light or dark olive, and also in the 
old-fashioned contrasts of buff and blue. ‘The 
dress proper is of the lightest shade possible ; 
while the jacket, the cuffs, and trimmings are of 
the darkest. 

The simplest of these jackets—or waistcoats, 
as they are called—is shaped like the jaunty En- 
glish sacque, but is fitted closely by two darts, is 
square across the front, with small square pock- 
ets, and has slashed back seams. Others, again, 
have a revers collar, and are double-breasted, 
with two rows of large buttons in front. The 
simplest piping edges them, and to be stylish 
they must be cut very short on the shoulders. 
The jackets of richer suits are cut away to dis- 
close the lighter dress beneath in vest shape, and 
lace is used for trimming. 

The dress waist worn under these jackets is a 
plain French waist with coat slétves. Imagine 
such a waist and jacket of two shades of réséda 
foulard, cashmere, or alpaca. ‘To complete the 
suit is an apron-front over-skirt made of a sin- 
gle gored breadth and one side gore rounded up 
to the belt behind, and held there by a sash and 
buckle (a cut paper pattern of this over-skirt is 
furnished with Bazar No. 41, Vol. V.); the 
darkest shade is used for a wide bias band to 
trim the over-skirt, and also forms the sash ; the 
back of the skirt is formed of alternate side pleats 
of the two shades, while the front has narrower 
rows of side pleating for a tablier. This is also 
very handsome in écru mohair, with leaf brown 
jacket, and trimming of écru woolen lace in point 
duchesse designs. Sometimes the lower skirt is of 
a dark shade, with light flounces; the over-skirt, 
waist, and sleeves are light, and the jacket dark. 
In making over old suits ladies can vary this ar- 
rangement to suit their materials. Inexpensive 
dresses, and those meant for very warm weather, 
dispense with the extra waist beneath, and make 
merely a basque of the dark shade, with light 
sleeves. Such suits of écru and brown mohair 
stylishly trimmed with dark bias bands are sold 
at wholesale importing houses for $15 or $20. 


BLUE LINEN WAISTCOATS, 


For midsummer the novelty to be offered is 
suits of gray linen and batiste, worn with sleeve- 
less jackets of dark Napoleon blue linen. Bands 
of this blue linen and of blue percale with polka 
spots are used for trimming French suits of tea- 
colored undressed flax linen. Such suits cost 
about $35. 


CASHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 


Black cashmere sleeveless jackets are import- 
ed to wear with spring suits of black, gray, or 
other silks or cashmere. They have revers of 
black moiré, and are double-breasted, with two 
rows of large cut steel or old silver buttons on 
the front. ‘They may be simply edged with a 
moiré piping fold, but are often embroidered and 
bordered with yak lace, in which steel or jet beads 
are introduced. 

POLONAISES. 


Polonaises reappear without any great change 
from those now worn. They are long, double- 
breasted, with or without belts, and are draped 
very high on the sides. Very large buttons in 
rows down the front, large buckles in sash bows, 
immense cuffs, pockets, wide silk facings down 
the front and back, with the tiniest facing on the 
edge, are on stylish polonaises. A new appear- 
ance is given to some by having sleeves of anoth- 
er shade, and there are some sleeveless polonaises, 
to be worn over a dress of a different shade. A 
pretty costume of striped brown and white poplin 
has solid brown poplin sleeves in the polonaise, 
and solid bands for heading the flounces on the 
skirt. This is also a pretty fashion for the black 
and white striped silks now sold for 90 cents 
a yard. Black sleeves, black sash, and black 
silk facings will make the striped polonaise very 
stylish, 

THE DOLMAN COSTUMES. 


One of the best designs for spring suits has a 
simple stylish over-skirt and basque, with a Dol- 
man of the same material. Soft, flexible mate- 
rials are best for these suits, and they are very 
largely imported in olive, bronze, réséda, and 





woolen lace or thick wool fringe. The shape of 
the Dolman is like that already illustrated in the 
Bazar, with longer side pieces. A new idea is 
to face the front with moiré, and hold it in vest 
shape by means of an under belt. 


MANTLES. 


For independent wraps to be worn with va- 
rious suits there are black cashmere mantles, 
Dolmans, and sleeveless jackets. ‘I'he old-time 
mantilla will probably be successful this season, 
though it proved a failure when offered last year. 
One of the prettiest garments is a black cash- 
mere talma with a wide facing of moiré in front, 
which by a simple arrangement is made to fit 
smoothly like a vest, while the loose cape hangs 
over the shoulders. This is excellent, and is 
trimmed with embroidery and lace. ‘The newest 
features among such wraps are the pretty passe- 
menteries and yak laces in which steel beads are 
very effectively introduced. Fine jet beads are 
also wrought in laces, and larger beads, like 
studs, are set about between rows of cording. 
New passementeries of jet or steel on silk are in 
open leaf patterns that are to be set in, not on, 
the fabric like lace insertion. Tassel fringes are 
of mixed steel and jet. Wide watered ribbons 
in lengthwise bows trim the back of cashmere 
wraps, and moiré is used for bindings, folds, and 
piping, instead of repped silk. Quantities of 
steel and silver buttons are used: there are large 
flat buttons of polished steel, others are dull, like 
old silver, and there are groups and rows of tiny 
shot buttons. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Messrs. THomson, Lanepon, & Co.; A.T. STew- 
art & Co.; and ArNoxp, ConstaBLez, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


A FEw evenings since there was given at DEL- 
MONICO’s by an Opulent gentleman of this city 
a dinner which for originality of design, mag- 
nifi of ories, and perfection of execu- 
tion has never been approached on this conti- 
nent, and probably not been equaled, in modern 
times, in the other hemisphere. The table was 
some sixty feet long by about twenty feet proad. 
In the centre was an oblong basin some sixteen 
fect long, eight feet wide, and two feet deep, 
filled with water, the base banked with flowers. 
Rising above and covering this at a height of 
twelve feet was a delicate wire screen support- 
ed by posts garlanded with flowers, the posts 
crowned by bird-cages filled with songsters. On 
this fairy little lake swam two splendid swans, 
loaned to Mr. L. DELMoNICcO for the occasion 
by the Brooklyn Park Commissioners, and the 
mammoth birds glided as quietly and gracefully 
over the miniature ocean as if in their wider and 
more accustomed sphere at home. At each end 
of this fairy expanse were two golden fountains 
five feet high, whence cherubic figures rained 
from their heads tiny jets of spray. Flanking 
these on either side were stately golden cande- 
labra radiant with lights, and at frequent inter- 
vals along the table were placed many-lighted 
candelabra of silver. The extreme ends of the 
table were banked with huge mounds of flowers, 
the rarest and costliest, each fragrant hillock 
measuring ten feet long, five feet wide, and three 
feet high. The margin of the table, in front of 
the seats and plates of the guests, was composed 
of a border of choice flowers, coming to a semi- 
circle in front of each plate. Lack of space pre- 
cludes further detail of numberless other dainty 
bits of ornamentation that imparted brilliancy 
to the general effect. Add to this fairy creation 
a procession of viands the variety of which was 
extraordinary, the cookery perfection, wines of 
rarest vintage and most delicate bouquet, music 
which vied with that at the opera, and our read- 
ers can form a glimmering idea of what this ban- 
quet was for four-and-seventy people—a ban- 
quet which, as regards regal splendor, artistic 
effects, and culinary execution, may be placed 
among the highest triumphs of gastronomic art. 
(Cost, $12,000.) 

—Don ALFONSO DE Bourson, who has taken 
command of the Carlist forces in Spain, is 
twenty-three years of age. His first military 
experience was gained in the Papal service in 
the Pontifical Zouaves. He married, in 1871, 
the daughter of Don MIGUEL, Princess Maria 
IsaBELLA of Bourbon and Braganza. 

—Mrs. CRITTENDEN, who died recently in 
Albany, was the widow of the late United States 
Attorney-General CRITTENDEN. She had been 
thrice married—tirst, in 1823, to Dr. W1Lcox, of 
Missouri; second, in 1833, to General ASHLEY, 
member of Congress from Missouri; and third, 
in 1853, to Mr. CRITTENDEN. As eminent as she 
was for personal attractions and meutal endow- 
ments, her exquisite tact and kindness of heart 
endeared her to all who came near her. She 
was never known to speak unkindly to or of 
any person. During the early period of the war 
her signal discretion, excellent judgment, and 
kind motives made her the ornament, as she was 
the pride, of Mr. CRITTENDEN’S public career 
during the most anxious and responsible period 
of his long public life. 

—The Rev. Acton Younea has just returned 
to the pulpit in Tennessee, after an interregnum 
of thirty years, spent in keeping nearly tifty dif- 
ferent hotels. 

—The Duke d’Aumale is reputed to be en- 

ed to the Duchess de Luynes, the widow 
of a duke who fell in tue Franco-German war. 

—There has just died at Florence Miss Biaa- 
DEN, @ lady well known in the world of letters, 
though more remarkable for the warmth of at- 

tachment she inspired in men and women of ac- 
knowledged genius than for the fame of her own 
intellectual gifts, rare and admirable as these 
undoubtedly were. Miss Isa BLAGDEN, the au- 
thoress of A, Tremorne, The Cost of a Secret, 
The Crown of a Life, and many brilliant papers in 
Fraser, the Cornhill, and All the Year Round, was 
linked to Mr. Brownine and his illustrious 
wife by the ties of the closest friendship. She 
nursed the poetess in her final illness, and per- 
formed the same loving office for THEODOSIA 
TROLLOPE, to whose memory, as to that of Mrs. 
BROWNING, grateful Florence has erected a com- 
memorative tablet. It may be added that her 
charitable presence gladdened the last moments 
of many obscure sufferers in the fair city where 
she lived and died, and where she will long be 








black cashmeres, trimmed with embroidery and 





remembered as a conspicuous and honored fig- 





ure, Her social qualities were of the highest 
order, and her death leaves a gap in many lives 
never to be filled up. 

—Mrs. ANNIE Savery, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is an applicant for the office of consul at Havre, 
now filled by General GLascow. A summer- 
Savery place for a lady! 

—Miss CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, who died at 
Piermont on the 16th ult., was for many years a 
frequent and most acceptable contributor to 
the various periodicals of HARPER & BROTHERS. 
She was among the very cleverest of the female 
writers of the country, and as modest, retiring, 
and good as she was clever. Her first literary 
ventures were made twenty-five years ago in 
the magazines of the day, and three years later, 
in 1851, she published her first volume of stories, 
entitled Dream-Land by Daylight. Since thenshe 
has been a steady and successful worker in the 
literary vineyard, occasionally in the form of a 
book of fiction, but generally in the magazines. 
In the language of a contemporary, ‘She was 
little known in general society, but was al- 
ways a favorite in the domestic circle, com- 
manding homage from men of intellect, and 
winning the cordial friendship of persons of her 
own sex. Her disposition was so considerate 
and just, there was so little pretension in her 
manners, so little that was exacting in her tem- 
per, that she happily escaped the frequent rival- 
ries of literary life, and numbered among her 
warmest admirers many eminent persons whom 
her generous nature prevented from becoming 
envious of her fame.”’ 

—The original Raver family—Gaprrer, AN- 
TOINE, FRANCOIS, JEROME, and ANGELINE—are 
all alive and in good health, though the youngest 
of them is over sixty. 

—There are two historical personages who, it 
appears, are not so black as they have been 

ainted. One is NERO, the other shall be name- 
ess. NERO, in the eyes of the latest historical 
whitewasher, Herr Jost VAN DER LUCHTEN, was 
rather an amiable individual. ‘‘ He was,”’ says 
Herr LucutTey, ‘‘a large-hearted and imagina- 
tive man ;’’ and he proceeds to support his the- 
ory by the following anti-Baconian system of 
reasoning: ‘‘ He took the first prize at a musical 
festival. Therefore he never murdered his moth- 
er. He paid a soldier more than £60,000 sterlin 
for being affected by his singing in the part o 
Hercules. Therefore it is a gross calumny to say 
that he tortured Christians because they did not 
set fire to Rome.” 

—Concerning Miss Rosa Benson, of Ohio, the 
Gazzetta dei Teatri, of Milan, has the followin 
pleasant words: ‘‘Rosa Benson is the name of 
a young débutante who came to us from America 
to study singing in Milan under Professor San- 
GIOVANNI, who has no need of praise from us, so 
well is he known to be one of the few masters 
of unsurpassed reputation. Miss Benson will 
make her first appearance at Loreo, Italy, in the 
opera La Sonnambula, and there is no doubt but 
that she will have such success as her merits 
deserve, and of merits she has many. Beautifal 
in person, a lovely blonde, with a sympathetic 
voice, fine education, intelligence, she has every 
thing to arrive at that goal to which all aspire 
and few attain.’’ 

—The respective ages of the most noted of the 
English peers who have died during the year 
= are thus stated: Earl of Lonsdale, 84 years; 

iscount Boyne, 75; Lord Incuiqutn, 72; the 
Duke of Leeds, 70; the Earl of Clancarty, 68; 
Lord DaLLine and BuLWweER, 68; the Marquis 
of Londonderry, 67; Lord SouTHAMPTON, 67; 
the Duke of Bedford, 63; the Earl of Moray, 
62; Lord Harris, 62; Lord AupLeEy, 55; Lord 
GIFFORD, 55; the Earl of Carysfort, 47; Lord 
HastTInos, 47; and the Marquis of Camden, 31 

ears. 
—The widow of Marshal De Lauriston died 
recently.in Paris at the age of one hundred. 
Madame SvucHeEt, who is still living, and Ma- 
dame De Lauriston were the last maréchales 
of the first empire. 

—PLIny was something of a fashion reporter 
in his day. He says, ‘‘I have myself seen LOLLA 
PAULINA, once the wife of the Emperor CaLiau- 
LA, though it was on no great occasion, nor she 
in her full-dress ceremony, but at an ordinary 
wedding dinner, and have seen her entirely cov- 
ered with emeralds and pearls, strung alternate- 
ly, glittering all over her head, hair, bandeau, 
ears, neck, and fingers, the value of all which 
put together amounted to the sum of 40,000,000 
sesterces’’ ($2,000,000). 

—Professor Aeassiz having stated that Niag- 
ara would run dry in about nineteen centuries, 
the hackmen at the Falls have just held a meet- 
ing on the subject, and resolved on an imme- 
diate advance in fares. 

—Apropos of Lord Husrert AINsLey, who 
did such droll things with some of our Fifth 
Avenue folk—he now keeps a restaurant in Dres- 
den, and peddles pies and things. 

—Senator TRUMBULL resumes the practice of 
law after March 4. He has been eighteen years 
in the Senate, and most of that time on the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

—An exceedingly amusing personal contro- 
versy as to arich man’s expenditure has recent- 
ly got into print. One ‘W. R. G.” having 
aimed at JoHN RUSKIN the question, ‘‘ Where 
does the rich man get his means of living?’ 
Mr. RuskKIN replies in the following child-like 
and delicious manner: ‘‘ Well, for the point in 

question, the most exemplary manner of answer 
is simply to state how I got my own, or, rather, 
how my father got them for me. He and his 
partners entered into what your correspondent 
mellifiuously styles ‘a mutually beneficent part- 
nership’ with certain laborers in Spain. These 
laborers produced from the earth annually a 
certain number of bottles of wine. These pro- 
ductions were sold by my father and his part- 
ners, who kept nine-tenths, or thereabouts, of 
the price themselves, and gave one-tenth, or 
thereabouts, to the laborers. In which state of 
mutual beneficence my father and his partners 
naturally became rich, and the laborers as nat- 
urally remained poor. Then my good father 
gave all his money to me (who never did a 
stroke of work in my life worth my salt, not to 
mention my dinner), and so far from finding his 
money ‘grow’ in my hands, I never try to buy 
any thing with it. The people tell me ‘money 
isn’t what it was in your father’s time; every 
thing is so much dearer.’ I should be heartily 
glad to learn from your correspondent as much 
pecuniary botany as will enable me to set my 
money a-growing.” It may be added that Rus- 
KIN, finding that town society was getting too 
much for him, had fled from London and hid 
himself in the wildest part of Cumberland. 
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separate small squares, which cover four squares 
of the canvas each, and for which are worked 
first three long straight stitches in one direc- 
tion, then, crossing these, three such stitches 
in the opposite direction, as shown by the illus- 
tration. Four such squares are always work- 
ed with one shade, and form one design 
figure. . Between the squares work sep- 
arate cross stitches, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Embroidered Tablets. 
TueEseE useful tablets consist 1 eis! 3 

of two pieces of silicate Fig. 2.—Crocuet Insertion For 
slate of equal size, set Lingerie. 

in a polished wooden 

frame, and joined by hinges, and covered on the outside with 
maroon Russia leather. The upper side of this cover is 
embroidered with maroon silk and gold thread, with a 
monogram in the centre. 


Case for Pocket-Comb, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts case is made of perforated board, orna- 
mented with bead embroidery and silk. 
Cut of perforated board two pieces—one 
four inches long and an inch and three- 


Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This insertion is worked with twist- 
ed cotton, No. 80 or 100, crosswise, in rounds 
going back and forth. Make a foundation 
of 25 ch. (chain stitch), and crochet the 
Ist round.—Pass over the last 5 foun- 
dation st. (stitch), and work twice 
8 de. (double crochet) separated 
by 3 ch. on the sixth following 
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4 foundation st., 3 ch., 2 se. 


Carat ad ¢ 
: j (single crochet) separated 
Fig. 1.—Crocuet INserTION FoR by 1 p. (picot) of 5 ch, 
LINGERIE. on the sixth following 
foundation st., 7 ch., 
2 se. separated by 1 p. on the sixth following foundation st., 
3 ch., twice 3 de. separated by 3 ch. on the sixth follow- 
ing foundation st., turn. 2d round.—3 ch., twice 3 de. 
separated by 3 ch. on the 8 ch. between the de. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., twice alternately 2 sc. sep- 
arated by 1 p. on the next ch. scallop, 7 ch. ; then 
2 sc. separated by 1 p. on the following ch. d 
scallop, twice 3 de. separated by 3 ch. on the - 
3 ch. between the dc, in the preceding 
round, turn. Always repeat the first : 























and second rounds, observing the quarters wide, the other somewhat 
illustration. . shorter, and sloped on the upper 
Fig. 2.—Work this insertion = edge (see Fig.1). Work the 


lengthwise with No, 80 cotton, 

beginning from the middle, |< 
in two equal halves, each 
counting four rounds. 

1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 3 ch., 1 p. (consist- 
ing of 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these). 2d round.—Al- 
ways 5 stc. (short treble crochet) 
separated by 1 ch. on the middle st. 
of every second following 3 ch. 3d 
round.—5 ste. on the 5 ste. of the preced- 
ing round, which are not worked off sepa- 
rately, however, but together, drawing the 
thread through once; after this always5ch. 4th 

round,—1 dc. on every second following st. of the 
preceding round, after every second de. 1 p. Work 
the first round of the second half of the insertion on the 

first round of the finished half as follows: + 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next free 3 ch. of the round, 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 

1 p., 1 ch.; repeat from *. 
Work the following three rounds 
precisely like those of the first half. 


Corner of Pillow.—White Em- 

broidery and Wrought Guipure. 
See Fig. 1, Page 116, Harper’s Bazar, No. 8, Vol. VI. 

Tue corner figure of this design is worked part- 
ly in straight satin stitch and partly in half-polka 
and back stitch with embroidery cotton. The bars 
and wheels inside of several parts of the figure are 
worked with fine thread. ‘The insertion which ex- 
tends from the embroidery figure at both sides is 
worked in wrought guipure, and is button-hole stitched 


embroidery in the design giv- 
en by Fig. 2 on page 165, 
the bead figures with 
chalk, gold, and blue 
beads, and every five 
stitches between the bead 
figures with red silk in cross 
stitch. Then cover both parts 
on the under side with white silk, 
bind the upper part of the case along 
the sloped edge with narrow red silk 
braid, baste the parts together, and join 
them with a similar binding. 


Embroidered Waste-paper Basket. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuIs waste-paper basket is made of black polisheu 
cane, and is sixteen inches and seven-eighths high, in- 
cluding the feet and edge. The cover of the basket is 
_ made of puffed strips of brown silk and white cloth strips an 
inch and three-quarters wide as 
shown by Fig. 1; the cloth strips 
are ornamented in the design shown 
by Fig. 2, page 165, which gives a full- 
sized section of the strip, embroidered in 
satin and half-polka stitch with saddler’s 
silk of various colors and fine light brown silk 
gimp. The basket is lined with brown silk or 
cashmere. 



































THEORY OF LONG LIFE. 
Vise are apt to inquire, when a man 


into the foundation of the pillow. Cut away the ma- L lives to be very old, how he managed to re- 
terial underneath the insertion. sist the inroads of time so long. A man of a 
CorNER OF Pitiow. hundred and twelve to whom, when young, we put 
Case for Postal Cards. Wuite Emproipery anv __ this question, replied, “‘ I didn’t manage it, my boy ; 
Tus case is designed to hold postal cards, and Wrovucnr Gurrure. I never thought about it, but went on living, and do- 
consists of a pocket of fine gray linen of the requi- [See Fig. 1, Page 116, ing what I had to do, just as every body else does.” 
site shape and size, and furnished with a flap. No. 8, Vol. VI.] **But every body else does not live as long as i 
Case For PosTaL CarDs. ‘phe Jatter ends.in a rounded tab three inches and a you have lived.” EMBROIDERED TABLETS, 
quarter long and an inch and a quarter wide, which serves to ‘No; because their constitutions don’t hold out so well.” 
close the case. ‘The case is ornamented with a strip of red Russia leather, cut out in diamonds * But didn’t you do something to make your constitution hold out ?” 
through the middle, and sewed on with point Russe stitches of light and dark red silk. ‘The strip “* Not that I know of; I minded my business, and lived quite like other folks.” 
and the case are edged with button-hole stitch scallops of the dark red silk. A band of Russia Walter Savage Landor used to relate an anecdote of an English judge, which belongs to the 


leather, sewed on with point Russe stitches to fasten the tab, and a 
button and button-hole serve to close the case. 


Tapestry Foundations for Slippers, Cushions, etc., 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tnesr foundations are suitable for slippers, cushions, pockets, 
covers, sinall rugs, etc. 

The foundation Fig. 1 is worked with one color in alternate oblong 
cross stitches, each of which covers four squares of the canvas in height 
and two in width. ‘The illustration shows the points for inserting and 
drawing out the needle, marked x and @, and also the canvas threads 


present subject. Being on circuit, two old men were brought before 
him as witnesses, when he began to chat with them about their age, 
for the purpose of giving a moral lesson to the young barristers. 

‘Well, my good man,” said he to the first witness, ‘‘how old 
may you be?” 

** About eighty-seven, my lord.” 

‘*T dare say, now, you have lived a very sober life?” 

‘*Yes, my lord ; I haven’t been tipsy for the last sixty years.” 

‘*There!” cried his lordship, turning to the gentlemen of the bar, 
‘*you see what a fine thing sobriety is! The witness looks as though 
he would live twenty years more.” 


to be taken up for the next stitch gathered on an arrow. Fig. 1.—Case ror Pockrt-Coms. The barristers nodded assent. In his turn, another witness came 
Fig. 2.—This foundation is [See Fig. 2, Page 165.] forward, who looked partic- 


also worked with one color, ularly hale and robust. 


and consists, like the preceding, .‘*And how old are you, 


of oblong alternate cross stitches, iC? & ) KS SF QZ friend 2” inquired the judge. 
with a crosswise stitch stretched \ CE < MOE PET eee Che, Ninety-five, my lord,” was 
across the middle of each. The AS ®PORLRE RRB AY be if the reply. 


‘*Ninety-five! I'll answer 
for it, you have led a sober life 
—haven’t you ?” 

Witness hung his head, and 
answered, ‘‘ I don’t like to say . 
afore all these gentlemen.” 

‘* Never mind; speak out.” 

““Well, then, my lord, I 
hayen’t gone to bed sober for 
the last seventy years.” 


illustration shows the stitch with 
the thread loosened, and also the 
point where the needle is to be 
inserted for the following stitch 
marked x, and where the needle 
is drawn out marked @. 

For the foundation Fig. 3 first 
work the foundation in ordinary 
cross stitch with two shades of one 
color, leaving free the space for 
the lighter design figures which 
are afterward worked in. The 
latter are also 
worked in two 
shades, working 
for the four leaf- 
lets of a design 
figure first the 
middle stitch with 
the darker shade, 
and then the two 
side stitches each 
with the lighter 
shade. The point 
marked X in the 
illustration shows 
where to insert 
the needle for the 
next stitch after 
drawing the nee- 
dle out. 

Fig. 4. — This 





Fig. 1.—Tarrestry FounDATION FOR 
SuippeRs, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


At this his lordship looked Fig, 2,—Tarestry FounpatIon For 
SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


rather blank, and the bar smiled. 
The judge then said, ‘‘ We will 
proceed with 


To have a 
good chance for 
longevity, an 3 
originally good 
constitution— 
that is, a sound 3 
internal _mech- 
anism—is of 
immense advan- 
tage, though to 
this primary ex- 
cellence we must 
needs add care- 
fulness in the 
art of living. It $ 
is within every 
foundation is one’s experience = 

: worked in three that hundreds of * 
Fig. 8.—Tapestry FounpaTIon FoR SLIPPERS, shades of onecol- Fig. 1.—EmprorpErED WastTE-PaPer their acquaint- Fig. 4.—Tapestry Founpation ror SriPPERs, 
CUSHIONS, ETC. or. It consists of Basket.—[See Fig. 2, Page 165.] ances, with good Cusulons, ETC. 
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chances of longevity, have literally thrown away their lives through The medallion is ornamented in embroidery worked in satin and 

sheer perversity of conduct. They would die, and their wish ‘ — = half-polka stitch on white silk with fine chenille of different 

has been gratified. = colors. The tea-caddy is covered on the inside with sil- 

ver paper, and is furnished with a lid which is laid on 
loose. 
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ARBUTUS LINES. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Wuenrever lift the solemn pines 
Their fearless branches high, 

Wherever through their stately lines 
Looks down the solemn sky, 

Shall waken soon the daintiest flower 
That opens to the Spring, 

Ere bird in nest or bee in bower 
‘Their grateful tribute bring. 


Where flutter mosses, weird and gray, 
In Southern forests dim, 

Where linger wreaths of snowy spray 
O'er Northern hill-sides grim, 

When mornings break in blue and gold, 
And tender grows the air, 

The shy arbutus will unfold 
Its petals, clustered fair. 


A subtle sense of faint perfume, 
From dewy censers shed, 

Shall hover o’er the lowly bloom, 
So fain to hide its head 

From gazing eyes; its waxen white 
A thought of rose shall flush, 

As if, love-lifted to the light, 
It felt a maiden blush. 


Yet, brave and true, the timid thing, 
Beneath its cradling leaf, 

Not once forgets to keep with Spring 
A trysting bright and brief. 

A vestal at her altar bent, 
With sparkling gems impearled, 

It lives its little life content, 
Unspotted from the world. 


The rose may be the garden’s queen, 
Incarnadined with dyes 

That match in loveliness serene 
The hues of sunset skies ; 

The lily with her carven cup 
May wait at Flora’s throne, 

And the star-eyed daisy, looking up, 
Claim Summer for her own; 


But thou, wee daughter of the woods, 
Fair birth of frost and dew, 
Thou bringest to our solitudes 
A breath of gladness new. 
And pure as novice in her veil, 
Or babe on mother’s breast, 
Spring’s earliest darling! thee we hail, 
And, sweet, we love thee best! 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


®.thor of ‘“‘A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘“*Won—Not Wooed,” ‘ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SUSPICIONS. 


Tue emigrants were harangued by the ‘‘ young 
master” with all the effect that he had anticipa- 
ted: exhausted with their long imprisonment, 
and delighted to find the green turf once more 
under their feet, they were unwilling to resume 
their voyage even for the few days that now re- 
mained of it; not only his own people, but a 
considerable minority of the other passengers 
elected to remain where they were, under Kav- 
anagh’s authority. The captain also, as he had 
predicted, seemed by no means indisposed to 
second their wishes; and accordingly the seeds 
and implements, the tents and dwelling-houses, 
intended for Australia, were disembarked, along 
with sufficient provisions to last the islanders for 
two months to come, long before which Robert 
might be expected back with stores of all sorts. 
Before an hour had passed the island with its 
little hill had become like an ant’s nest in the 
spectacle it presented of activity and business ; 
and by night-fall it wore already the appearance 
ofan infant colony. It was clear warm weather, 
and most of the tenants of the steerage preferred 
to occupy their improvised residences on land, 
and even to camp out on the turf, rather than 
to remain in their close berths. 

When all had been got out of the vessel that 
could well be spared, including even a couple of 
her boats, the pinnace and the gig (which had to 
be paid for very handsomely), and after four 
days of hard labor, wherein Robert Chesney was 
pronounced by the ship’s carpenter to be the only 
man of the new colony who understood how to 
use his hands, the Star with her much-diminished 
freight set sail for Melbourne. Robert had gen- 
exal instructions as to the articles he was to pro- 
cure there, as well as ample funds for that pur- 
ome but a great latitude was necessarily left to 

iis own judgment. He had no person to whom 
to apply to assist his inexperience, except the 
captain, and, much to his surprise, that gentle- 
man showed a strong disinclination to have any 
thing to do with the matter. He had been very 
kind to Robert during the early portion of the 
voyage out; not only lending him books, as has 
teen said, but taking some pains to teach him to 
box the compass, and even a little seamanship : 
but of late his distrust and dislike of Maguire 
and his associates had seemed to extend in a less 
degree to Robert himself. Still it did seem 
strange that he should refuse even such scant 
courtesy asa little good advice. However, so it 
was,- -“J have done Mr, Kavanagh's bidding,” 





said he, “in — him and his friends out of 
my ship, and I did it very gladly; but they and 
I bey shaken hands, and I shouldn’t fret if we 
never came across one another any more. No, 
Sir; I should be very glad to do you a personal 
service, but I'll neither meddle nor make with 
their affairs; and since you are a friend of his, 
and his right-hand man, you had better not in- 
quire what has made me come to that conclu- 
sion.” 

Robert was loyal to his patron, and felt the 
affront as though it had been put upon himself. 
His own explanation of the captain’s ire was, 
first, that he had never forgiven the fugitive for 
having come on board the Star under false pre- 
tenses, notwithstanding that two saloon fares had 
been paid for instead of one; and secondly, that 
Kavanagh’s influence had not been exerted to 
the extent it might have been in quelling that 
disorder among his followers which had, with- 
out doubt, at one time caused him (the captain) 
considerable anxiety. Robert was not inclined, 
however, to inquire if this was so, but kept much 
to the cabin, which Kavanagh had transferred 
to him, during the brief voyage, and. employed 
himself in composing a long budget to Lizzy, 
wherein he told her of all that had of late so 
strangely happened, and painted the new pros- 
pect of their future in the brightest colors, He 
greatly pressed the immediate emigration of the 
whole family by the next steamer, and inclosed 
—thanks to his patron’s generosity—such a sum 
as would easily pay their passage to Murphy's 
Island by either of the two routes suggested. 

He was so fortunate as to arrive in Melbourne 
on the very day on which the English mail 
started, and his letter went off by it accordingly. 
To know that the missive that was to bring his 
Lizzy to his arms was already on its way, and 
that every day would speed it, was an inexpress- 
ible comfort to him, while the duties that pressed 
upon his attention prevented the time of sweet 
expectancy from lagging. Moreover, the dis- 
covery of Murphy's Island—it was in 40° 21’ 
south latitude, 123° 4’ east longitude—excited 
not a little interest, which naturally concentrated 
itself upon the person intrusted with the victualing 
of the new colony ; so that curiosity and self-inter- 
est together procured for him more than enough 
of society. Working, in short, as diligently as he 
could, and sparing no expense to insure expedi- 
tion, it was nevertheless fully six weeks before 
he found himself in possession of all that he had 
been commissioned to procure, and got it em- 
barked on board the sloop which he had hired 
for that purpose. It was a ship that had already 
an interest for him, for he had been informed, 
on application at the office of the mail steamer, 
that passengers from England could not be taken 
to the island direct, and this very sloop would 
probably bring his Lizzy out from Melbourne, as 
it was now conveying himself. Its crew consist- 
ed of some half a dozen men besides the skipper, 
and one of them, as it happened, had belonged 
to the Star of Erin, which had sailed for En- 
gland while he had been delayed (or so his story 
ran) by illness up the country, With this man 
Robert was naturally more familiar than with 
the rest; and on the day they started for their 
destination, and during some conversation about 
the stores, the former observed, ‘‘ Well, what- 
ever we shall find them short of when we reach 
the island, it won’t be liquor.” 

The sailor’s tone was so significant that Rob- 
ert was tempted to question him; when he 
learned that the Star had been laden with an 


‘unusual quantity of spirits, and that almost all 


of it had been purchased by Kavanagh for the 
use of the colony. 

‘* But it seems only right,” observed Chesney, 
‘*since the ship could be resupplied at Mel- 
bourne, that as much as possible should have 
been left in store on the island.” 

**No doubt, Sir,” answered the man, grinning, 
‘*if so be as it has been left in store, though, 
from what I have seen of our late shipmates, 
they are not the ones to let good liquors spoil in 
the cellar.” 

This reply would not have caused Robert un- 
easiness but that it had seemed to him that the 
amount of spirits which he had been commis- 
sioned to purchase, and whieh he was now bring- 
ing with him, was very large, while, if it was 
really true that the store was already sufficient 
for the colonists in that respect, it would be im- 
mensely in excess of their needs. 

** Well, well,” returned he, with an air of 
somewhat assumed indifference, ‘‘ the cellar key 
will of course be taken care of, and the liquor 
only given out under proper restrictions.” 

**By the master, Sir, or the butler ?” inquired 
the other, with a most significant action of the 
left eyelid. 

“* What the deuce do you mean, man?” asked 
Robert, angrily. 

** Well, Sir, I mean no offense,” returned the 
other, apologetically. ‘‘ Only. that’s what we— 
I mean we of the crew—used to call Mr. Kav- 
anagh and his man, ‘master and butler,’ be- 
cause they were such Lushingtons. I’ve known 
three bottles of whisky go into Mr. Kavanagh’s 
cabin of a morning, and come out empty before 
night. Idare say Murphy helped him, and Ma- 
guire too, for that matter; but to have D. T. 
for the second time during one voyage, well, 
that’s going it a leetle too fast. Of course I 
thought you had known, Sir, or I would not 
have mentioned it.” 

Robert was not so simple but that he had 
heard of delirium tremens, but until that mo- 
ment he had been totally unaware that he had 
himself been a witness to a sufferer from that 
complaint. This, then, was the explanation of 
Kavanagh’s cries for ‘* Help!” and spectre-haunt- 
ed gestures, and also of the disinclination of 
Murphy to admit him on such occasions to his 
master’s cabin. A shadow seemed to fall upon 
his heart with the revelation; for how unstable, 
he reflected, must those fortunes be, that but a 





while ago had looked so fair, which rested on 
the agree of a habitual drunkard! The vague 
but solemn warning of ‘‘ Miss Mary,” the fore- 
boding farewell of Mistress Mulvaney, recurred 
to him now with novel force, and found at least 
their partial interpretations. One thing, how- 
ever, was certain, he had’ thrown in his lot with 
Kavanagh, and it was far too late—and indeed 
for the present impossible—to dissociate their 
fortunes. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT KAVANAGH HAD DONE. 


On the fifth day the sloop made the island ; 
and its arrival was welcomed in the little harbor 
with evident satisfaction, yet, as it seemed to 
Robert, without the enthusiasm that might have 
been expected. There was an air of constraint 
about these usually frank and light-hearted peo- 
ple, which, under the circumstances, was quite 
unaccountable. Robert’s first act would have 
been to go to Government House—as the only 
wooden erection of which the harbor boasted 
was facetiously termed, and from whose roof 
floated a huge green flag—to report himself to 
Kavanagh. ‘The Governor,” however, he was 
informed, was not within; he had, it seemed, 
started with Murphy a few hours ago for anoth- 
er spot in his dominions upon the other side of 
the hill, and there was nothing for it but to pro- 
ceed with the disembarkation of the stores. The 
live stock, which included sheep, goats, pigs, poul- 
try, and even a few cows, excited such admira- 
tion as no golden medalist of a metropolitan 
cattle-show ever extorted; for these poor folk 
had been living on salt junk for the last three 
months, and milk had been an unknown com- 
modity even to the little children. It was no 
little disappointment to Robert, who was secret- 
ly conscious of having acquitted himself well as 
purveyor to the little commonwealth, that Mr. 
Kavanagh was not present during these proceed- 
ings; and when they were concluded, and such 
things as might suffer damage from exposure 
placed safely under cover, he was naturally im- 
patient to see his patron, to whom Maguire of- 
fered to conduct him. The colony had been 
divided, it seemed, into two parts, in conse- 
quence of a ‘“‘faction fight” that had already 
taken place between his ‘‘ Tipperary boys” and 
the other members of the community; and the 
latter were located on the south side of the isl- 
and in a settlement of their own, to which ‘‘ the 
Governor” was now paying a visit, just as in dis- 
turbed districts ‘‘a royal progress” is sometimes 
made for the purpose of conciliation. On the 
way Robert noticed with pleasure that some at- 
tempts at cultivation had been made, and not 
without success, for though the agricultural 
knowledge of the community was for the most 
part confined to planting potatoes or the sow- 
ing of mustard and cress, the soil was so fer- 
tile that you had but to “‘tickle it with a hoe 
and it straightway laughed in harvest.” In a 
few years it was plain that, with very moderate 
industry, Murphy’s Island might be changed 
from a comparative desert to a spot not only 
self-supporting, but teeming with plenty. They 
were not long before they came in sight of New 
Town, as it was called—a little cluster of tents 
with one wooden house, from the roof of which 
a green flag was flying, similar to that which 
adorned the harbor. 

“*That is the sign of your vice-sovereignty,” 
observed Maguire, in answer to Robert’s in- 
quiry. ‘‘ I ought to have told you that it has been 
arranged that you are to live here. ‘The New 
Town folks, you see, will have no objection to 
you, since you are not connected with our Tip- 
perary lot, while, on the other hand, it would 
never have done to leave them without some 
representative of authority.” 

There was a cynicism in Maguire’s tone which 
would not have escaped his companion had his 
thoughts not been otherwise occupied. The news 
he had just heard was displeasing to him for a 
reason which, however, he would have been 
ashamed to mention. He had pictured him- 
self, as the time drew near for his Lizzy’s ar- 
rival, rising every morning and sweeping the 
sea with his glass, to catch the first glimpse of 
the ship that was to bring her, and from New 
Town no such view could be obtained, since the 
hill in the centre of the island obstructed it. 

‘*It is immaterial where I live,” observed 
Robert, ‘‘and, as you say, these good folks owe 
me no ill-will. But I hope Mr. Kavanagh has 
come to no harm by venturing hither: it is but 
an hour’s walk from the harbor, and I can’t un- 
derstand what has detained him.” 

‘*Oh, the Governor is safe enough,” answer- 
ed Maguire, carelessly; ‘‘it is quite likely he 
has gone hack the other way, which is a good 
long round.” 

‘*'Then he must be in much better health than 
when I left him!” exclaimed Robert. 

Maguire returned no answer. 

They had come in sight of a knot of men 
lounging and loafing in the sunshine at the 
entrance of the village, looking certainly idle 
enough, but not so happy as idleness was wont 
to make them. Perhaps they had been to blame 
in the late disturbance, and regretted the part 
they had taken in it; but, at all events, Rob- 
ert observed the same subdued air, though in 
a somewhat mitigated degree, that he had no- 
ticed in the people at the harbor. At the sight 
of Chesney they rose and ran to meet him. 
From the southerly position of their settlement, 
they had been unable, as he had foreseen, to 
perceive the approach of the sloop, and its ar- 
rival was unknown to them. 

Having answered their questions, Robert in- 
quired, in his turn, whether ‘‘ the Governor,” as 
Kavanagh was gravely termed, was in the vil- 


lage. 
“*No, indeed,” said they. ‘* Why, he has been 
ill for weeks.” 








Robert turned to Maguire in blank astonish- 
ment. 

‘*That’s so,” said the latter, coolly; ‘I'll tell 
you all about it when we get within-doors.” 

The wooden house which had been set apart 
for Robert’s residence wes the only one in New 
Town to which that phrase ‘‘ within-doors” could 
have been applied ; and since such of the people 
as had not at once started for the harbor on the 
news of the sloop’s arrival were now crowding 
about him and his companion, they hastened to 
take advantage of the privacy it afforded. It 
was but a two-roomed cabin, yet it was very 
neatly and even comfortably furnished in sea 
fashion, thanks to Kavanagh’s long purse and 
the acquiescence of the captain of the Star; 
but, for the moment, Robert was far too indig- 
nant to observe this evidence of his patron’s 
kindness, and could think only of the deception 
that had been practiced on himself. 

** And, now we are alone, Mr. Maguire,” ex- 
claimed he, impatiently, ‘‘be so good as to ex- 
plain to me for what reason I have thus been 
made a fool of; or is it for the mere pleasure 
that you may chance to take in telling a lie?” 

“Sit down, my good Sir,” said Maguire, qui- 
etly, himself taking a chair, ‘‘ for to tell you all 
will be a long story. I have told you a lie, no 
doubt ; but that is because, from the experience 
I have had of you, I did not think you strong 
enough to bear the truth. I have sounded you 
during our late voyage together a dozen times, 
and though yéu have doubtless done credit to 
your teaching (against which I have nothing to 
say, except that it doesn’t suit my views), the re- 
sult has been in every case disappointment. You 
have no ambition, you have no sense of inde- 
pendence, and you can only think in a groove. 
Yes, lad; you have sense and spirit, and had 
you shown a disposition to back me in a mat- 
ter to which there is now no need to allude, we 
might all, instead of ending our days on this 
beggarly island, have had all this side of the 
world to choose from, and a good ship of our 
own to take us whither we would.” 

** You rascal, I believe you would have had us 
all turn pirates !” exclaimed Robert, striking the 
table with his hand. 

‘“* Perhaps,” answered Maguire, coolly. ‘‘ But 
wishes unfulfilled are not crimes, I believe, at 
least in this life, though some good folks have 
affixed a penalty to them in the next. You 
are, I see, recalling to your mind the delicate 
hints that I used to drop upon this subject, my 
endeavors to make myself agreeable to the poor 
fools below stairs, the disfavor with which the 
gallant captain of late regarded me, and other 
little matters. But let us not waste time either 
on regrets or self-congratulations. ‘The point is 
that here we are, and we are not pirates.” 

‘* Nay,” answered Robert, firmly, ‘‘ the point 
is rather that however you might have succeeded 
in imposing upon your own poor ignorant peo- 
ple, you would not have gained a man with a 
head on his shoulders or a heart in his breast 
to join in so mad and atrocious a scheme. No 
one of them, in the first place, would have moved 
a finger without their master’s bidding ; and you 
will never persuade me that a gentleman like 
Mr. Kavanagh, however imprudent and mis- 
guided, would have consented to become a thief 
and a murderer—” 

‘One moment,” interposed Maguire, laying 
his finger on Robert’s arm: ‘‘ by a most singu- 
lar and unusual accident to have occurred during 
a flight of virtuous eloquence, you have chanced 
to hit the nail on the head with your sledge-ham- 
mer. What would you say if I was to let you 
know that Mr. Kavanagh is a murderer al- 
ready ?” 

“T should say that you are a Liar, and in 
point of fact I do say it,” answered Robert, 
hotly. 

“* Very good ; that shows your spirit. There 
have indeed been days—and not so long ago— 
when I would have shot a man dead for saying 
less; but let that pass. I want to come to an 
understanding with you, my lad, and not to quar- 
rel; and, besides, it is your very pluck that makes 
me wish, I don’t say for your friendship, lest it 
should offend you, but your alliance. I must 
still request you to listen to me, even though 
you may disbelieve my assertions ; but the proofs 
of what I say shall be forth-coming before you 
leave this room. Mr. Frank Kavanagh had, as 
you know, a younger brother, Louis; they were 
born of the same mother, but under circumstances 
that made the younger the heir and the elder 
penniless. Mr. Kavanagh senior did not mar- 
ry his wife until after Frank’s birth, whereby 
the boy was rendered illegitimate, though only a 
few persons were aware of the fact, either at that 
time or afterward. The old man liked Frank 
best, as indeed did every body; though wild and 
impulsive, he was generous and warm-hearted ; 
and even the political scrapes he got into (which 
were very serious) seemed in his father’s eyes, 
who sympathized with their objects, but the re- 
sult of youthful enthusiasm. ‘To the tenants of 
the estate they endeared him, and even from 
Louis they never received any direct discour- 
agement (although he held aloof from them) un- 
til after the old man’s death. It was not tilt 
long after Frank had grown up that his father 
revealed to him the fact of his illegitimacy, and 
I dare say the revelation did not help to sober 
him, or to heal the disagreements which already 
existed between his better-fortuned brother and 
himself. Of these latter, however, the old man 
was not very cognizant, or, at all events, at- 
tached to them less importance than they de- 
served. However his sons might differ in poli- 
tics, he thought they would be loyal to one an- 
other ; and especially that Louis, who was always 
full of professions of duty and principle, would 
take care to see his wishes carried out with re- 
spect to Frank after his own death, just as if 
they had the force of law. He could, indeed, 
have left his eldest son provided for in his will, 
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but not without the exposure of the shame of his 
dead mother; co in the presence of both his 
sons, and with Frank’s full consent, he stated 
how he desired them to share his property. His 
English estate of Falston, which was much larger 
than that he possessed in Ireland, he gave to 
Louis, who disliked the latter country, to which, 
on the other hand, his brother was devoted. To 
make up for this unequal distribution, and also 
because he foresaw that Frank’s revolutionary 
tendencies might one day cause him to need 
ready money wherewith to make himself a 
home in the New World, he left him a large 
sum (which he always kept by him in notes at 
Falston for the very purpose to which it was 
afterward applied), as well as the estate in Tip- 
perary. Louis promised solemnly that this ar- 
rangement should hold good after his father’s 
death, just as if it had been so devised by will; 
and so the brothers parted company, never, I be- 
lieve, to meet again but once: Frank to recom- 
mence his desultory existence, made up of at- 
tempts at art, attempts at politics—assisted in 
the latter by the devotion of such poor tools as 
you see here. Frank Kavanagh was honest; 
his people were faitltful, but they could not dis- 
cover the way to the moon. Moreover, there 
were some people who objected even to the ex- 
periment being tried. His plots, harmless to 
the government against which they were direct- 
ed, were dangerous to himself: he had to use 
disguises, aliases, and houses that had back- 
doors to them, while Louis lived with his fa- 
ther at Falston Hall, a model son, with an eye 
to the county magistracy. When the old man 
died Frank was in hiding, and, as Louis pre- 
tended, could not, therefore, be communicated 
with ; but, at all events, the first hint he received 
of the fact was from the stoppage of his own al- 
lowance, followed by the information that his 
brother had taken possession of the whole pater- 
nal estate, as he had undoubtedly a legal right to 
do. On the same evening Frank Kavanagh, with 
Murphy, rode down from town to Falston Hall. 
What happened there I can pretty well guess ; 
but if you like to see the account of it as written 
by the penny-a-liners, here it is.” Maguire drew 
a newspaper from his breast pocket, and threw it 
across thetable. ‘‘‘ The murder at Falston Hall’ 
is what they call it, you see.” 

**T see,” gasped Robert, looking from that 
ghastly heading to the date of the newspaper, 
which was the same as that on which he had 
visited Herne Street. Oh, why, when Denton 
had offered it to him then, had he declined to 
read it? 

“*How you could be ignorant of what had 
taken place,” continued Maguire, ‘‘ was always 
a marvel to me; for if you had missed the pa- 
pers, yet, being in town, how could you have 
helped reading this, which was on every blank 
wall in London ?” 

From the same pocket he took out a handbill, 
and spread it out upon the table: 

. £20 REWARD.—The above reward will be 


paid for the apprehension of Frank 
Kavanagh, ch with the Willful Murder of his 


brother, Louis Kavaragh, of Falston Hall, Esquire.” 


It was the same notice which had been pasted 
opposite to Robert’s window at Mulvaney’s, but 
of which he had only read the first two words 
when it was torn down by Murphy. Now the 
whole truth flashed upon him. ‘The broad-sheet 
seller of the previous night had proclaimed the 
full particulars, though the widow and he in the 
smoke-room had caught them but indistinctly : 
he had missed the name, and had taken for 
suicide what without doubt had been fratricide. 
Murphy had prevented his going out to buy the 
broad-sheet, and had invented an excuse for not 
obtaining it himself, in order to conceal the ter- 
rible truth. With Robert, who had had the en- 
counter with the patrol in his mind, and had no 
suspicion of any other catastrophe, he had suc- 
ceeded, even after the former had seen the hand- 
bill, since he set that down to the same account; 
but the widow he had been unable to deceive, 
and hence their quarrel zespecting Kavanagh. 
She had been blind to his failings, tender to his 
faults, but she could not, like his faithful hench- 
man, excuse his crimes. ‘‘I don’t wish to see 
him, Murphy,” she had said, when he had spoken 
of the young master’s wishing her farewell, 
“ either here or elsewhere, but least of all under 
my own roof.” And the reason was now only 
too evident—she had shrunk from taking his 
blood-stained hand in hers. From the moment 
she knew that he had taken his brother’s life all 
regard for him had died out in her, or only just 
so much remained as prevented her from pro- 
claiming his crime. To Robert she had main- 
tained an icy silence, the coldness of which had 
not escaped his notice, though he had never 
guessed its cause. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
The re nae Spurgeon on 


bi HE dead,” it is said, ‘‘ can tell no tales,” 

and perhaps it was to this proverb that 
the captain of the vessel which ran down the 
Northfleet trusted when he steamed away from 
the destruction he had wrought, regardless, like 
the gods in Tennyson’s Lotos-Katers, of ‘‘sink- 
ing ship and praying hands;” yet the offender 
has been discovered, it seems, in one Felipe 
Berrute, a Spaniard, in command of the steamer 
Murillo, one of a line which regulaily piies be- 
tween this country and the Spanish peninsula. 
The telegraph was employed both by her owners 
and those who wished to bring her to justice, 
and at Lisbon, where she was due, she was 
‘*wired” to go on ‘‘if in collision” at once, and 
without discharging cargo, to Cadiz: which she 
did, yet not before those warned to watch for 





her had observed her to be ‘‘fresh painted on 
the starboard bow,.to water-line, with indenta- 
tion near her anchor.” It is feared that, since 
she belongs to Spanish owners, no steps can be 
taken against her, unless she again ventures into 
English waters. Cousin Jonathan in such a 
case would probably send an iron-clad with or- 
ders ‘‘to see about it,” but I fear that will not 
be done in this case. ‘‘ Cedunt arma toge” is 
our present motto, and all our fighting is done 
in our law courts. 

This reflection reminds me that the claimant 
to the ‘lichborne estates and his friend Mr. 
Skipworth have ‘got it hot” for their attempts 
to prejudice the public mind in the former’s fa- 
vor. ‘‘Sir Roger” has had to give security to 
the amount of £1000 that he will not so offend 
again, and Mr. Skipworth is find £500, and is 
to be imprisoned for three months. The evi- 
dence brought forward concerning this gentle- 
man shows that the race of Justice Shallow (for 
he is a county magistrate) is by no means ex- 
tinct. It seems he has written to the Queen en- 
treating her ‘‘to see justice done” to his little 
innocent; and in a pamphlet addressed ‘‘ to the 
people of England,” on the same vital subject, 
proves that there was collusion between the 
counsel for the complainant and that of the de- 
fendant, on the ground that he ‘‘saw the Attor- 
ney-General with his arm round Sergeant Ballan- 
tyne’s neck.” The roars of laughter with which 
this and similar extracts were received by the 
crowded court moved not the dull but conscien- 
tious Skipworth in the least, and he went to jail 
appealing from the authority of the judicial bench 
to ‘‘the protection of his Lord and his God.” 
The claimant, as you may conjecture, showed a 
very different sort of fight, and was, as usual, 
imperturbably audacious. When Mr. Justice 
Blackburn addressed him with, ‘‘ And now as 
to you, Orton, or Castro, or Tichborne,” the 
air with which he interrupted him with his calm 
‘*Tichborne, my lord,” is said to have been in- 
imitable. However, he may now no longer hold 
meetings in his own favor at thirty guineas a 
night (for which he has been ‘‘ farmed” by a li- 
censed victualer), but confines himself to appeal- 
ing to a generous and gullible public per adver- 
tisement only. 

Having had to speak so much of deceased per- 
sonages in my recent Gossips, I purposely did not 
give the death of Professor Sedgewick the place 
which it deserved as the first topic of the present 
week. That world-famous geologist died at Trin- 
ity Cullege, Cambridge, on Monday last (January 
27), at the age of eighty-seven, and in the same 
rooms, as I believe, which he had occupied as a 
fellow of that society for more than sixty years. 
He was of a very genial nature, and a rough but 
kindly humorist. It is related of him that hav- 
ing cause to suspect his bed-maker—as the old 
women who attend our collegians are called—of 
stealing his tea, he placed one pound in his caddy 
as usual, and another in a secret place, helping 
himself only from the latter store. When the 
offender came to the professor, as usual, to say 
that his tea was gone, he laughed good-humored- 
ly, and said, ‘‘ Why, my good woman, your tea” 
(that is, the tea he had suffered her to purloin 
as usual) ‘‘has not lasted so long as mine has,” 
and triumphantly produced his secret store. 
On another occasion this lady, or perhaps her 
granddaughter, had taken upon herself in the 
long vacation to have his chairs, which were in 
a sad state of disrepair, cane-bottomed, instead 
of stuffed as before. ‘‘ No,” said this scientific 
old gentleman: ‘‘I am growing an old man, 
madam, and I am not going to the grave with 
hexagons imprinted on me.” In Professor 
Sedgewick Cambridge has lost its best-known 
figure, and science one of its ancient beacons, 
which had, however, outlived its fire. 

Mr. Spurgeon has come home from his tour 
abroad, and has given a lecture at his ‘‘ Taberna- 
cle” upon what he saw in Italy, which has driven 
the art world, and, indeed, polite society generally, 
almost into hysterics. Because he is vulgar and 
ignorant, as he certainly is, compared with any 
“*snowy-banded, delicate-handed” priest of the 
Established Church, the world of fashion and 
learning despise Mr. Spurgeon, and yet are very 
angry with him for the personal influence he ex- 
erts over his own people—who are numerous and 
wealthy, if not of a high social standing. The 
truth is, I believe, that no other living preacher 
has ever drawn together such enormous audiences 
during such a length of time, nor does his popu- 
larity appear to be at all upon the wane. He 
differs from the majority of the conventional 
clergy by boldly grappling with the particular 
sins of the flock he is addressing; instead of 
doing vague battle with ‘‘ the infidel” (not pres- 
ent), or attacking the Pope, I have heard him 
say to his own people (who are mostly in the re- 
tail line, and very pious), ‘‘ When I mention 
Mammon, mind you, I don’t speak of millionaires, 
and such-like, but of your pettifogging, grasping 
shop-keeper, who is as likely as not to invite one 
into his back parlor to come and pray with him, 
while he is all the while sanding the sugar.” 

Again, when Spurgeon had that dispute with 
the deacons of his own chapel which caused him 
to migrate to the Tabernacle, he reminded his 
congregation that it was written in the Scripture, 
‘*Resist the devil and he will flee from you,” 
but ‘‘let me tell you, if you resist a deacon he 
will fly at you, for such has been my case.” 
Since, then, this gentleman does not consult the 
sensibilities of his own flock, it is not very likely 
that he should pay much respect to the dictum 
of the critics, or of the admirers of theological 
high art. He states it to be his conviction that 
after walking through some twenty miles of pic- 
tures ‘‘one seems not to want to visit any more 
picture-galleries.” He was “‘ unable to say what 
the Virgin Mary’s countenance was like, but he 
had seen her as a Frenchwoman, a Dutchwom- 
an, a German, and an Italian, and lastly he had 
seen her as black as soot.” 





In the Coliseum he and his friends sang 
hymns, and he preached a sermon in it, a fact 
which seems to have given him greater satisfac- 
tion than the pictures. Altogether, Mr. Spur- 
geon has drawn down upon himself a torrent of 
abuse from all the organs of civilization, which 
affects him as much as a shower affects a duck— 
that is, he rather likes it; and upon my word, 
to a man who knows the art critics and the 
world of refinement generally, it is pleasant to 
hear Mr. Spurgeon speak his mind. 

Speaking of high art, our loan exhibition of 
the old masters this year is by no means so good 
as its predecessors. In particular, there are one 
or two paintings by ‘‘the greatest master that 
ever lived,” as some call him, Velasquez, which 
would seem to an untutored eye to be not a very 
munificent gift to a hotel-keeper as a sign for 
his establishment. ‘There is one labeled Con- 
stable also, concerning which a gentleman named 
Wainewright writes to the papers to say, “I 
beg to say that I painted that picture with my 
own hands.” About which, of course, there is a 
very pretty kettle of fish. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Wie society is looking forward 

with eager interest to the grand finale of 
the season—the Inauguration Ball. A mam- 
moth building—325 feet in length and 150 in 
width—has been erected in Judiciary Square, in 
order to prevent the inconveniences so common 
in connection with a large ball. Every arrange- 
ment will be made for the accommodation of all 
guests. The hat and cloak rooms extend the 
whole length of the building, and also the sup- 
per-room, which will be open from the begin- 
ning to the close of the ball. The West Point, 
Naval Academy, and Marine bands will supply 
the music for the occasion, and the illumination 
and decoration of the room will be unusually 
magnificent. The indications are that there will 
bea grand display in Washington. About thirty 
different military organizations from various 
parts of the country will be present, as well as 
the West Point and naval cadets. The parades 
and drills, which constitute a part of the pro- 
gramme of the week, will add much to the in- 
terest of the occasion. There will probably be 
about seven thousand military in Washington, 
and there is a desire that there should be a gener- 
al review either on the 4th or the 5th of March. 





Considerable dissatisfaction has been felt be- 
cause letters not fully prepaid in passing 
through the United States mail have been 
charged at the office of delivery with double the 
deficient postage. The question having been 
referred to the Attorney-General, he has decided 
that letters not fully prepaid at the time of 
mailing should not be charged with double the 
deficient postage, but only with the actual bal- 
ance not prepaid. } 


The usual spring alarm has come alittle ahead 
of its time. Sesthanaton districts send out 
the news that peaches will be a scarce article 
this year. The report is received with stolid in- 
difference. 





Cases have been recently developed in Boston 
where working-women have been cruelly im- 
osed upon by the injustice of their employers. 
n view of facts brought to light, a meeting was 
convened in Boffin’s Bower tor the purpose of 
devising some means of relieving working-wom- 
en from these hardships. A statement of indi- 
vidual cases was made by Miss Collins, and res- 
olutions were passed calling upon the public to 
refuse patronage to those who did not deal just- 
ly with their employées. 





Boston contributes one hundred and eighty 
families to the colony about to settle in the 
Neosho Valley, in Kansas. Seventy thousand 
acres of land are set apart to be occupied by 
new settlers, 





We are likely to think that in those parts of 
the country where the thermometer falls to 10° 
or 15° below zero there must be terrible suffer- 
ing. So, doubtless, there is in cases of special 
exposure. But where the atmosphere is dry, 
intense cold is far more endurable, and even 
pleasant, than a much higher temperature ac- 
companied by damp, raw east winds. A Quebec 
paper speaks of delicate women and children 
going out for their daily promenade when the 
thermometer marks 10°, 20°, and even 30° below 
zero without experiencing any injury or special 
discomfort. But penetrating east winds and the 
damp atmosphere arising from rapidly evaporat- 
ing snow chill one effectually. 





In Vienna a school has been opened to instruct 
~ in type-setting. There are about one hun- 

red pupils, a teacher being assigned to every 
twenty. 





An experienced florist gays that few house 
plants can endure the high, dry temperature of 
most of our living-rooms during the winter. 
The temperature should not be allowed, so far 
as the plants are concerned, to go above sixty- 
tive in the daytime. The main thing to be con- 
sidered in keeping house plants in health is to 
secure an even, moist atmosphere, and freedom 
from dust. 





A lady of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, recently 
received by an expressman a box containing a 
set of costly furs. Supposing they were sent by 
some dealer for examination, she declined to re- 
ceive them, saying she had a similar set. As the 
story goes, she dreamed that night that her own 
furs had been stolen. Investigation proved that 
her furs were really gone. She sent to the ex- 
press Office, obtained the box, and recognized 
her own property. This seems to be a case of 
conscience. 





Foreign journals speak of a marriage of un- 
usual interest which lately was celebrated at 
Trieste, the parties being Mr. Arthur Sassoon, 
of London, and Mile. Louisa Eugenia Perugia 
the belle of Trieste. In the middle of one of 
the magnificent saloons in the house of the 
bride’s uncle was placed a canopy of white silk, 





under which stood the bride and bridegroom, 
with the rabbis, the choir behind, and the rela- 
tives to the number of one hundred and fifty all 
around. Thebridegroom wore the white fringed 
scarf usual at prayer, and the men retained their 
hats, in imitation of the Eastern custom of cov- 
ering the head with the turban. The bride’s 
brothers held long tapers. The marriage cere- 
mony varied a little from the Oriental rite, some 
European usages being admitted. The whole 
service was in Hebrew. When the ceremony 
was over the company sat down to a magnifi- 
cent déjeuner, such as might be given in Paris 
and which was laid out in a splendid saloon of 
white and gold. Short and cordial speeches 
were made in English, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man. 

The bride’s dress was exquisite and simple. 
It consisted of a robe of white satin, with petits 
volants of satin, and flounces of Valenciennes; a 
train of white moiré, with a guirlande of orange 
flowers all around it; a corsage of white satin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes and bouquets of 
orange flowers. She wore a crown of orange 
flowers, which fell behind like a garland amidst 
the dark curls clustering upon her shoulders, 
and a large tulle veil covered her from head to 
foot. The sole ornament was a riviére of dia- 
monds (her husband’s gift), and which could 
not have cost less than £10,000. The lovely, 
fresh young face looked almost too childish for 
its important necklace. The bride-maids wore 
pink and white. 





The Vienna Exposition is to receive a speci- 
men of the colored marble of California from 
a manufacturer of San Francisco. The block, 
which is one foot wide and eighteen inches 
long, is now on exhibition in that city. It 
weighs 275 pounds, and is of a beautiful tortoise- 
shell color. The colored marbles of California 
are of superior beauty, and are said to be pre- 
ferred by Italians to the marbles of their own 
country. It is sold by the pound in Italy, and 
used in veneering. 


A bill recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorizing a company, chartered by 
the State of New York, to lay a telegraphic ca- 
ble between America and Asia. The provision 
is made that the United States government shall 
furnish as many vessels as shall be required for 
laying the cable, and shall also make the neces- 
sary soundings. 


A burlesque history of Napoleon IIL., illus- 
trated with numerous plain and colored plates, 
is to be published in one hundred numbers, at 
ten centimes each. 





Medusa, as conceived by Miss Hosmer, the 
artist, is a character quite different from that 
presented by most modern sculptors. Instead 
of making the representation so repulsive with 
her writhing hair that no one can look upon it 
without horror, the figure has a fascinating 
beauty which seems to make it popular, for the 
artist has received many orders from all quarters 
7 the head of Medusa. Miss Hosmer is still at 

ome. 





It may not be generally known that the ole- 
ander, which is a favorite plant, is extremely 
poisonous. Instances are given in medical works 
of children who had eaten small fragments which 
had been clipped from the oleander, and the re- 
sult was very nearly fatal. When handled in a 
close room a certain benambing effect is often 
experienced. The United States Dispensatory 
states that the French peasantry used the pow- 
dered bark of the oleander as a poison for rats. 





The Khedive of Egypt is about to send out a 
company of five thousand men to explore Africa. 
The ostensible object of the expedition is to go 
into that part of the country where Dr. Living- 
stone is supposed to be, and co-operate with him 
if he desires. Otherwise they will undertake to 
explore the country in hope of discovering some- 
thing new about the sources of the Nile. 





The Working-Women’s Protective Union, 
organized in 1863 and incorporated in 1868, was 
established to meet the great need which work- 
ing-women experienced of legal protection. 
Defrauded as they often were by heartless em- 
ployers, there existed no efficient means for 
their defense and redress. Through the instru- 
mentality of the managers of the union and their 
associates legal gentlemen have been employed 
to prosecute suits for unpaid labor, and to re- 
dress frauds and impositions, women have been 
assisted in their search for employment, em- 
ployers have been appealed to for shorter hours 
and more just payment, and the community 
has been urged to lend a helping hand to the 
working- woman in her life-struggles. _More- 
over, the union has procured the enactment of 
a special law for the payment of wages due to 
working-women, coupled with punishment for 
those who willfully defraud them. Among the 
methods adopted by this association for the ben- 
efit of the working-woman is that of temporary 
loans. These loans have been made only to 
meet immediate and peculiar necessities—some- 
times ten cents for a breakfast, sometimes three 
or four dollars to get clothing from the pawn- 
broker, and sometimes a larger sum to aid in 
buying asewing-machine. These loans have ex- 
tenia over a period. of four years, and it is be- 
lieved by the treasurer that not a single cent 
has been lost in making them, though they were 
made without pledges of any kind. 

No less than 2267 prosecutions have been made 
on behalf of working-women by the union. The 
larger portion of the sums recovered by legal 
proceedings has been in very small amounts. In 
some instances the working-woman’s savings of 
many years—her entire fortune, amounting to 
two or three hundred dollars—have been recov- 
ered, and in others it has been her thread-money 
—only twenty or thirty cents—out of which she 
had been shamefully cheated. In both cases, by 
the enforcement of regular legal proceedings, 
begun and carried through by the union at its 
own expense, and entirely without cost to work- 
ing-women, the sums due were obtained. 

he Working-Women’s Protective Union, lo- 
cated at 38 Bleecker Street, is supported by con- 
tributions from those interested in sustaining 
it. The expenses amount to about $3500 per 
year. A building fund is now in progress, and 
the board of directors hope eventually to se- 
cure such an endowment as will render it a per- 
manent and self-sustaining institution. 
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LIFE IN CHINA. 
A HONG-KONG CHAIR. 


A STRANGER landing at Hong-Kong is at 
once known by the public chair coolies who 
surround him, and cut off his advance with a 
crescent of chairs on.the wharf. If the stranger 
be at all a timid person, he will conclude from 
the barrier of chairs drawn up in front, the wild 
gestures of the half-dressed, ferocious-looking 
coolies, that in the interests of self-preservation 
he must at once either retire to the boat or con- 
sign himself to the care of the first chair-bearers, 
It may be, in spite of remonstrances, and be- 
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LIFE IN CHINA—A 


fore he has time to reflect, he will find himself 
in a sedan on the shoulders of two Chinamen, 
who are bearing him off to the hotel. These 
sedan-chairs of Hong-Kong take the place of the 
cabs of European cities, and also of private con- 
veyances, as the residents who ean afford the 
luxury keep private chairs and bearers who are 
dressed in a kind of livery. The public chairs 
and bearers are licensed by government, each 
chair having attached to it a board bearing a 
printed form of legal tariff. There are chair 
stands in front of the places of public resort, and 
at the wharfs and corners of the principal streets, 
where the bearers keep a sharp look-out for prof- 























HONG-KONG CHAIR. 


itable customers, such as sailors from the men- 
of-war or merchant ships in the harbor, who, 
when they have a run ashore, spend a considera- 
ble portion of their pay in hiring a chair to carry 
them about for the day. 

The chair coolies make it their business to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the habits of the residents : 
a new-comer has only to be about a month in 
the place when his habits, his residence, and the 
houses which he is accustomed to visit will be 
so thoroughly known, that after a late dinner he 
has only to step into the first chair to assure his 
being set down before his own door without a 
word having been exchanged. Next morning 

















his bearers of the previous night will appear just 

as he is going to office, to receive their hire from 

the boy in waiting. 

TRAVELING IN CHINA—MONGOLS GOING TO 
PEKIN. 


The traffic from Mongolia to Kalgan, through 
the Nankow Pass, always increases toward the 
end of the year. When the winter has fairly set 
in the Mongols come down from the steppes in 
great numbers, bearing supplies of frozen game 
and other produce for the markets in Pekin. 
They also supply the capital with sheep, pigs, 
and ponies, which they bring down in immense 







































































































































































TRAVELING IN CHINA—MONGOLS 



























































GOING TO PEKIN. 





herds from their distant pasture lands. Brick 
tea is sent in return to the Mongolian steppes, 
where it is not only used in great quantities, but 
forms the currency in Mongolia, and overland 
into Siberia. The illustration represents a Mon- 
gol family on its way to the capital, or rather to 


“FIRST MATE.” 


HIS pretty picture depicts a feature in Lon- 
don river life which is fast fading away 
before the advance of modern civilization, with 
its steamers and their crews of the masculine 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


the craft. And who would not aspire to the 
honor of commanding the Polly or the Nelly 
with the chance of having under his orders such 
a fascinating first mate as this! Not that she 
is a girl who would stand any nonsense. Ob- 
serve the muscularity of her arms. A snob who 
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Tom Tug, plying at Blackfriars or Chelsea or 
serving on board a citizen steamer, on the look- 
out for a suitable helpmate, here is the fair one 
to serve his purpose. ‘The scene, as above 
sketched, is laid on the Thames, and the barge 
has just been steered through Battersea Bridge. 
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the Mongol quarter of Pekin, situated at the rear 
of the British legation.- It is curious there to 
observe the thoroughly nomadic tendencies of 
the race. They frequently hire houses of the 
Chinese, which they do not occupy, preferring 
to live in tents in the open court in front. 


“FIRST MATE.” 


gender. The slow-gliding, broad-beamed barges, 
with their copper-colored or saffron-tinted sails, 
that float lazily along the. Thames, usually have 
for their chief officer a buxom dame like the one 
represented in the engraving, and who assists 
her husband, father, or brothers in navigating 


should offer any liberties wonld speedily find 
himself hors de combat, struggling in the muddy 
river. But observe also the tea equipage, the 
friendly jackdaw at her feet, and, above all, the 
tranquil smile of content on her lip. Depend 
on it, she is a good girl, and if there be any 


FEATHERS AND DOWN. 


8 Beowc principal feathers entering into com- 
merce in any quantity are those of the os- 
| trich, vulture (so called), egret, osprey, cock, 

goose, swan, turkey, and peacock. The chief 
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downs are eider-down, goose-down, swan’s-down, 
and estridge or ostrich-down. ‘The feathers and 
down of many other birds are used, but are of 
less importance. ee are in some slight 
demand for coiffares, and for etching and writ- 
ing. Goose-quills for writing have been largely 
superseded by the cheaper and now generally 
employed steel pen. 











THE TURQUOISE RING. 


One morn in pride, 
“Brave news! Once more our barons bold uprear 
*Gainst England's power their glorious banners fair! 


“Dear France’s right may God for aye maintain, 
And bless the ens who combats for his king! 
Whilst thon, my lady-love, shalt still retain 
In pledge of my fond faith this turquoise ring, 
Its azure blue 


Shall keep its hue 
With Hubert’s life; but should its brightness wane,* 
Weep for thine own true knight in battle slain.” 


Some gentle tears the lady shed, as o’er 
The knight's cuirass her snow-white scarf she tied ; 
And on her flushing cheeks the tints she bore 
Of love's fond grief and woman’s nobler pride. 
Then bending low 
To saddle bow, 
He kissed her brow, and vowed his cry should be, 
“Sweet Lady Claire, for honor, love, and thee!” 


As down the forest glade at early dawn 
Her parting knight pricks on his gallant steed, 
Hie weeping dame still watches from the lawn, 
As fading form and footfalls faint recede, 
Till pennon light 
And plume snow-white 
No longer waving on the ——e air, 
She looks to heaven and breathes her fondest prayer. 


Three years the Eastern ring shone a and bright; 
Three years for honor, love, and lady fair 
Sir Hubert fought, till tidings came at night— 
Sad tidings trom the battle-field—to Claire. 
She knew too well 
What page could tell. 
“The ring! the fatal ring!” she, fainting, cried; 
Beheld the azure’s fading hue, and died. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—( Continued.) 
ALFRED'S LAST CHANCE. 


‘*Ir I thought you were deceiving me, Alf,” 
said Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘I should know what to 
do.” 

‘* What makes you speak in this way to me ?” 
Alfred mustered up sufficient courage to ask. 
‘**If you doubt me, try me.” 

‘*T will, I was at your house to-day, as I 
have told you. I offered your grandfather as- 
sistance ; he declined it. Both he and Lily were 
any thing but cordial tome. For the old man I 
don’t care one jot; but he influences Lily, and 
has power over her. She follows the cue he 
gives her. The old man said they wanted for 
nothing ; that they had a friend, who had come 
forward at the nick of time—a friend, said that 
railway man’s little girl, that they all loved—old 
man, little girl, Lily, and all.” 

Mr. Sheldrake bit his lips at the remembrance 
of the blush which had come to Lily’s cheek when 
Pollypod asked her if she didn’t love this friend. 

‘* Children talk all sorts of nonsense,” said Al- 
fred, *‘ and Polly more than most children.” 

“*Perhaps; but that isn’t the question just 
now. Who is this friend, this paragon, this 
model of goodness, that every body loves ?” 

Alfred hesitated for one moment only. Felix 
had asked them, as a particular favor, not to men- 
tion his name as having befriended them, and 
they had given him the promise. But Alfred 
felt that to hesitate now, and to beat about the 
bush with Mr. Sheldrake in that gentleman’s 


present humor, would be fatal to him. So he 
answered, 
‘*His name is Felix Creamwell. He is an 


old aqquaintance.” 

“*T thought so; the same young cub who in- 
terrupted my conversation with Lily after we 
came from the theatre. What is the special 
tie that binds him to your people ?” 

This direct questioning of Felix’s motive for 
befriending them staggered Alfred. It had nev- 
er occurred to him before; and with the sudden 
introduction of the subject came a glimpse of 
light—a new revelation—which enabled him but 
dimly at present to place a possibly correct con- 
struction on Lily's unhappiness. Policy impelled 
him to reply, 

‘*Friendship for my grandfather, I suppose.” 

But he stammered over the words, and Mr. 
Sheldrake said, sharply, 

**You don’t seem quite certain as to his mo- 
tive, Alf.” 

**T know that there’s a great friendship be- 
tween him and my grandfather,” said Alfred, 
and with a fuller consciousness of what was at 
stake; ‘‘and although I have never asked my- 
self the question, I should say that what he has 
done has been prompted by friendship.” 

** Not by love ?” 

**Love for whom?” inquired Alfred, in his 
turn, with ready cunning. 

** Well, let that pass,” replied Mr. Sheldrake, 
only too willing not to have his doubts confirmed. 
**] dare say I can make the account even be- 
tween us, if we ever come across each other. I 
know I can make it even with you. He has a 
motive, doubtless, and I don't believe in disin- 





* It is still believed by many that this Persian min- 
eral, first introduced to Europe by the Crusaders, 
changes color and fades considerably with the serious 
illness of its wearer, 





terested friendship. Now we will come.to our 
own business.” He took the papers which he 
had laid aside and looked over them. ‘‘ You 
know what these are?” 

‘*T see some of my bills among them.” 

** Accounts of money you owe me—dishonor- 
ed bills and other documents equally valuable. 
Here is a bill for sixty pounds, due last week, 
dishonored. I have had it noted, and have ob- 
tained judgment upon it.” 

‘* What for?” asked Alfred, trembling. 

‘*So as to be ready for you,” said Mr. Shel- 
drake, coolly, ‘in case I find you are playing 
the double with me. It will be best for you to 
understand at once that I am in serious earnest. 
Miss Lizzie would not say many more uncivil 
things to me if she knew this. I suppose you 
couldn’t tell me how much you owe me.” 

**T haven't kept an account.” 

“It being no business of yours. Well, I 
have, feeling interested in it, naturally; and 
what between me and Con Staveley, the debt 


is as near three hundred pounds as possible. Is~ 


it convenient to you to settle this small account ?” 

‘** You know it isn’t,” answered Alfred, with a 
groan; and added, entreatingly, ‘‘if you wili ad- 
vance me what you promised for the City and 
Suburban, I shall be able to pay you a good 
lump after the race.” 

“* How if you lose ?” 

**T can’t lose,” cried Alfred ; ‘‘I must win; I 
must. Even if I didn’t do what I am going to 
do—even if I trusted entirely to chance—luck 
must turn. You have told me so yourself a 
dozen times. But I don’t depend upon that.” 

‘** How much do you want?” 

‘“* Forty pounds ;” and Alfred twined his fin- 
gers nervously. Indeed, it seemed to him, as it 
had seemed a dozen times in the course of the 
year gone by, that the result was a certainty, if 
he had only the money to back his opinion. 
‘Tf I can but once get clear,” he thought, not 
for the first time, ‘‘ I'll never back another horse 
as long as I live—never, never!” 

It was not his debt to Mr. Sheldrake that 
pressed so heavily upon him; there was a sharp- 
er and more terrible sword hanging over him. 

‘* What horses would you back for this mon- 
ey, Alf?” 

Alfred, encouraged by a tinge of the old cor- 
diality in Mr. Sheldrake’s tone, answered, confi- 
dently, 

**Kingcraft and Xanthus. I would put ten 
pounds on Xanthus and twenty pounds on King- 
craft.” ; 

‘* And the other ten pounds ?” 

**T want that to speculate with on the race- 
course on the day of the race.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Sheldrake, in a decided tone, 
“*T can’t consent to that. I shall give you no 
money in hand to play ducks and drakes with.” 

‘*Well, then, I will put it al/ on Kingcraft 
and Xanthus—fifteen pounds on Xanthus and 
twenty-five on Kingcraft.” 

**What makes you fancy Kingcraft? Xan- 
thus I know is good—all the papers speak up for 
him.” 

‘* Didn’t Kingcraft win the Derby ?” cried Al- 
fred, excitedly. ‘‘I’m told that the horse has 
come back to his old form, and that he’s certain 
to win. A man told me who knows all about it. 
The stable has been keeping it dark, and they’re 
all going to put their money on. I shall be able 
to pay you every penny back, and I shall never 
know how to thank you enough. I've told Liz 
and Lily that no man ever had such a friend as 
you are to me, and I'll tell them again. Will 
you do it for me?” 

‘Let me see. The odds about Kingcraft 
are—” 

‘* Fifteen to one,” interposed Alfred, eagerly ; 
‘*and six to one about Xanthus. I only back 
Xanthus to save myself. One or other is certain 
to pull off the race.” 

** Very well; I'll give you the odds myself.” 

**You will! You are a trump, and no mis- 
take. How can I thank you! Are you making 
a book on the race?” 

‘Yes, and it will be better for you that I 
should take the bet rather than any body else; 
for then,” he added, with a quiet chuckle, ‘‘ the 
money will be safe.” 

** Yes, that it will,” said Alfred, in all sincer- 
ity. ‘‘ Fifteen to one to twenty-five pounds— 
that will be three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds if I win on Kingcraft, and ninety pounds 
if Xanthus wins.” 

He felt as if he had the larger sum already in 
his pocket, and the despair which filled him but 
a few minutes since was swallowed up in the 
false hope. 

‘*T will send you the vouchers to-morrow, and 
now I want your voucher for this money that I 
am going to lend you.” 

Always willing enough to give his signature, 
Alfred waited, pen in hand, while Mr. Sheldrake 
drew up the paper. It was to the effect that 
Alfred had borrowed of him forty pounds with 
which he had backed two horses named for the 

Jity and Suburban Race, to be run at Epsom on 
‘Tuesday, 23d of April, and that he promised to 
pay back the money the Saturday after the race. 

Alfred read it carelessly, and remarked, as he 
signed it, 

‘This is differently worded to any of the oth- 
er things I have signed.” 

‘*T have a purpose in drawing it up in this 
way,” said Mr. Sheldrake, as he folded the paper 
and placed it in his pocket-book. ‘‘ ‘This docu- 
ment and the protested bills would be awkward 
things to take to your employers, Messrs. Tickle 
& Flint, in case you didn’t pay, or in case I 
found that you were playing me false, or in case 
of other contingencies I need not mention just 
now. It might induce them to make an imme- 
diate examination of the vouchers and books in 
your care. You are cashier there, I believe, 
Alf. A tempting thing is the handling of other 
people’s money, Alf—a devilish tempting thing— 





pers one is in debt and wants to get rich too 
uick. 

** What do you mean?” cried Alfred, with 
such terror in his face and in his voice that Liz- 
zie on the outside of the door was compelled to 
_ to the baluster for support. ‘‘ For God's 
sa! e—” 

** Don’t agitate yourself, Alf,” interrupted Mr. 
Sheldrake, with a smile. ‘‘I am only putting an 
extreme case. I hope I may not be driven to 
such a course. It depends more on others than 
on yourself. And now I think our little confer- 
ence is ended. Any thing more to say? You 
shall have your vouchers to-morrow.” 

Lizzie glided down stairs noiselessly, and 
when, a few moments afterward, Mr. Sheldrake 
came down and shook hands with her, she ac- 
companied him to the gate and wished him 
good-by with a smile on her lips, although her 
hand was like ice in his grasp. 


**You’ve tamed that little devil, David,” he, 


mused, as he walked along: ‘‘ she’ll be twice as 
civil and polite the next time you meet her. 
Now, if Kingcraft pulls off the City and Subur- 
ban— Well, Con Staveley can give the odds. 
T'll tell Alfred that my book is full, and that, as 
I can’t lay any more, I got Con to take his 
bets. And Con Staveley needn’t pay if the 
horse wins.” 

Lizzie went back to Alfred, and found him 
racked by despair one moment, buoyed up by 
hope another. She went up to him and kissed 
him, saying, cheerfully, 

‘* Am I not a good girl, Alf, for behaving so 
well to Mr. Sheldrake ?” 

** Yes, dear Liz, you are; I wish I were as 


** Nonsense, dear; you're not strong-minded, 
that’s all. And I don’t think you love me 
enough.” 

‘* You mustn’t say that, Liz. I love no other.” 

**T don’t think you do, Alf; but if you loved 
me as well as I love you, you would not keep 
secrets from me.” 

He looked at her with sudden alarm. 

‘* Secrets, Liz! Who told you I had secrets ?” 

‘*My heart,” she replied, with a yearning 
look, and then, at sight of his troubled face, al- 
tered her tone as if she were schooling herself, 
and said, archly, ‘‘Girls are artful guessers. 
And I’m jealous.” 

‘¢ Of whom ?” 

** Of Mr. Sheldrake. You have been talking 
secrets with him up stairs ; and I have a-better 
right than he to share them with you. I hate 
that man!” she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. 
‘* There's nothing mean that he wouldn’t do; 
he has a false heart, and his smooth words can’t 
hide his bad thoughts. I saw in his face to-day 


what seems to be hidden from you. Oh, how I 
wish you had never known him !” 
‘It’s of no use wishing, Liz. Perhaps it will 


all turn out for the best. Don’t worry me, 
there’s a dear! I want cheering up badly.” 

He laid his head upon the table wearily ; his 
folly had made life very bitter to him. One of 
its sweetest blessings was his, and he had set it 
far below worthless things. As Lizzie’s arms 
stole tenderly round his neck, and as her sweet 
words fell upon his ears, he was conscious that 
he had never rightly appreciated her love. He 
thought now how happy his life might be if he 
had been contented and honest, and if he had 
not yielded to temptation. 

‘* Lizzie,” he said, with his face hidden, ‘‘I 
have not acted rightly to you. If I could com- 
mence over again—” 

‘* Nonsense, Alf,” she interposed, in as cheer- 
ful a tone as she could command, for his re- 
mark, with the meaning it conveyed, brought 
the tears to her eyes. ‘‘I'll not allow you to 
speak like that. I should be satisfied if I could 
see you happier in your mind. You have some 
grief that you will not let me share, and that 
pains me. You seem to be frightened of some- 
thing that you can not see. I have noticed that 
you have often been unconscious of what is pass- 
ing, and seem to be listening— There! as you 
are now!” 

He had risen to his feet with wild eyes, and 
was listening, with a terrible expression of fear 
in his face, to the sound of loud voices in the 
street. The speakers had stopped outside the 
house, and Alfred crept softly to the window. 
They passed away presently, and Alfred, with a 
sigh of relief, returned to Lizzie’s side. 

‘* What’s the meaning of this, Alf?” she ask- 
ed, with a fainting heart. ‘‘I have a right to 
know. ‘Tell me.” 

‘*¢* Not now,” he replied, taking her cold hand 
and placing it on his forehead. ‘‘I dare not. 
If you love me, don’t ask me questions. I have 
been foolish, and have not taken care of myself. 
It will be all right after next Tuesday, and we'll 
be happy again as we used to be. Come,” he 
cried, with an attempt at gayety, facing her with 
his hands on her shoulders, ‘‘ if you want to do 
me good, wish me luck next Tuesday.” 

‘*T wish you luck, dear, with all my heart.” 

** That’s right, Liz; and when you go to bed 
pray that I may be lucky, my dear. For if I 
am, all this trouble will be over, and we'll com- 
mence a happy life—you and I and Lily. And 
we'll tell our secret then—our own secret, dear- 
est, that no one knows but you and me.” 

He drew her on his lap, and she laid her head 
upon his shoulder. Something in his words 
made him the consoler now. 

‘**Tt will have to be told soon, Alf dear, or it 
will tell itself,” she said, in a tone in which joy 
and pain were subtly mingled. 

“*T know it, darling; and I’ve been working 
and trying hard to get money for you and me 
and Lil, and bad fortune has pursued me so 
steadily that I have been driven almost mad. 
Ah, Liz, I love you! You'll see how I love you 
when all this trouble comes to anend. And it 
will come to an end now that you've wished me 
luck, and will pray for it,” 





She pressed him in her arms, grateful for his 
calmer and tenderer mood. 

Ng I say something to you, dear?” she 
as 


** Any thing, darling: kiss me first.” 

She kissed him, and he said, softly, 

‘** What a pity it is that time will not stand 
still, isn’t it, Liz? Now, if we could be like this 
for a long, long time, what happiness it would 
be! I almost feel as if I should like to die now, 
with you in my arms. What is it you want to 
say, darling ?” 

‘*Something about Lily.” 

“Dear Lily! Go on.” 

‘*Have you noticed that Mr. Sheldrake has 
been paying her a great deal of attention ?” 

“*T think he likes her, Liz.” 

**You think! You know, you mean. But, 
Alf, if I had a sister that I loved as you love 
Lily, and who loved me as Lily loves you, I 
would rather see her in her grave than see her 
placed as Lily is now.” 

‘* Lizzie!” 

“*T mean what I say, Alf, and you ought to 
have seen it more clearly before. Do you be- 
lieve that Mr. Sheldrake has any honorable in- 
tentions in his open admiration for Lily ?” 

‘*If I thought otherwise—” cried Alfred, hotly. 

‘*What would you do?” interrupted Lizzie; 
‘* what could you do, placed as you are with that 
man? He has been working for this, Alf dear, 
and you haven’t seen it. So deep and true is 
Lily's love for you that if he were to say to her, 
‘I have your brother in my power, and I can 
bring misery and shame upon him, and will if 
you are cold to me!’—if he were to say this to 
Lily in his own bad way, and work upon her lov- 
ing heart in his own bad way—oh, Alfred, I 
could almost pray that some one would kill him! 
—if he were to do all this, as he may, I tremble 
to think what Lily would do.” 

‘* What would she do?” The words came 
faintly from a throat parched by remorse. 

**Can you ask, Alf? What would J do for 
you? Tosecure your happiness is there any sac- 
rifice that I would not make? Lily’s love for 
you, although it is the love of a sister, is not less 
strong than mine. But I have learned harder 
lessons than Lily has had to learn, and I should 
not be so easily led as she would be. A bad, 
calculating man, as Mr. Sheldrake is, could work 
upon such a simple nature as hers more easily 
than upon mine. I should be strong where she, 
through innocence and simplicity, would be weak. 
And when she felt, as she would feel, that any 
sacrifice of happiness which she would be called 
upon to make would be made to secure the hap- 
piness of a beloved brother—” 

**Stop, Lizzie!” cried Alfred, rising in his 
agitation, and turning from her. ‘‘Stop, for 
God’s sake! I have been blind!” 

Yes, he had been blind ; and blindly had walk- 
ed, step by step, to the terrible abyss which lay 
before him now, deliberately taking with him a 
pure, devoted girl, whom, despite all his selfish- 
ness, he loved next in the world to Lizzie. All 
the sweet memories of his life, until he met Liz- 
zie, were of his sister, and he had conspired 
against her happi He was powerless now 
to undo the past, but he might atone for it. He 
silently swore that if he were fortunate on Tues- 
day he would become a better man. 

‘*T have something else to tell you, Alfred,” 
said Lizzie, afteralong pause. ‘‘ Lily isin love.” 

**In love! Ah, I see more clearly now, dear 
Lizzie. With Felix ?” 

‘“*Yes. A happy life is before her, with that 
true man, if happily they come together.” 

‘** And he?” 





** Loves her.” 

‘* Has he told you ?” 

**No; but there are things that need no tell- 
ing. We women know. He fas not spoken to 
her, ‘ se, * ” 

**Go on, Lizzie.” 

‘* Because he sees what you have been blind 
to, and out of the nobleness of his heart will not 
add to her distress.” 

‘*Tt would have been better for her,” groaned 
Alfred, ‘‘ and for you, if I had never been born.” 

‘*Nay,” remonstrated Lizzie, in a gentle, lov- 
ing tone, ‘‘ we must not repine: we must try to 
do better. Promise—and I will help you, with 
all my strength, and so will Lily and Felix—ah, 
you don’t know what a heart he has! And your 
grandfather, Alfred, that good old man—” 

‘*T know what you would say about him, 
Lizzie. I am punished enough already.” 

Indeed, he was very humble and repentant, 
and when he went home he knocked at his 
grandfather’s door. It was dusk, and they could 
but dimly see each other’s faces. 

“*T have come to ask your forgiveness, Sir,” 
said Alfred. 

Old Wheels started to his feet in joyful agita- 
tion. He understood it all immediately. 

‘*My dear boy,” he said, with a sob, taking 
Alfred’s hand. ‘‘Not another word; not an- 
other word !” 

He pressed the young man to his heart and 
kissed him. Lily, hearing the voices, came into 
the passage. 

**Come here, Lily,” cried old Wheels. ‘‘Come 
here, dear child!” 

Lily flew into the room, and after the joy that 
this glad meeting brought to them they settled 
down quietly, and talked and thought and hoped, 
while the evening shadows deepened. The ten- 
der movements she made toward Alfred and her 
grandfather, the expressions of exquisite happi- 
ness she uttered, almost unconsciously, every 
now and then, the loving caresses, the musical 
little laughs, the words, ‘‘Oh, I am so happy 
now! so happy!” that escaped again and again 
like music from her lips, delighted the old man. 

‘*We want Lizzie here,” said old Wheels, ten- 
derly. . 

‘*And Felix,” thought Lily. This reunion 
seemed to bring Felix nearer to her. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
‘ON EPSOM DOWNS. 


“Pray that I may be lucky, my dear.” 

Alfred had spoken these words to Lizzie with 
fullest meaning. He did not ask for a wish—he 
asked for a prayer. He was not himself given 
to praying, but on this night before he went to 
bed he knelt at his bedside for the first time for 
many, many months, with a distinct devotional 
purpose in his mind, and prayed with all his 
mental might that Kingcraft, the horse he had 
backed, would win the City and Suburban race 
on the following Tuesday. 

He remained at his devotions for fully a quarter 
of an hour, and had his grandfather seen him in 
his attitude of contrition, the old man would in- 
deed have been comforted. But during this 
quarter of an hour no entreaty for forgiveness 
of folly and crime passed Alfred’s lips. Re- 
morse he felt, but it was the remorse born of 
fear. Every form of prayer with which he had 
been familiar in childhood was unconsciously 
made subservient to his present purpuse. His 
one prayerful thought shaped in silence by his 
lips was, ‘*1 pray with all my soul that King- 
craft may win the City and Suburban. Let 
Kingeraft win, O Lord! I pray that Kingeraft 
may win! Kingcraft! Kingcraft! Win the 
race! Win the race!” He transposed these 
words in a hundred different ways, and thought 
them with as much agonizing intensity as the 
most righteous saint could have done. When 
he rose to his feet he felt strengthened by the 
charm he had laid upon himself. He felt that 
nothing could prevent Kingcraft from winning ; 
and he already began to look ahead beyond the 
day when, with the money he would receive, he 
could set himself free, and begin again. Already 
his better resolutions were beginning to be weak- 
ened by the prospect of large gains easily ob- 
tained. He argued with himself as he had done 
scores of times before. There was no harm in 
betting ; there was only harm in losing. If 
there were any harm in it, would the newspapers 
encourage it? It was reading the newspapers 
that first put the idea into his head; what fol- 
lowed had followed naturally. He had been 
unlucky, that was all. Well, luck would turn 
now. Why, here! he would prove that luck 
would turn. He did, as he had often done. 
Once again he wrote on separate pieces of paper 
the names of the horses that were likely to run 
in the race; he folded them up separately, and 
shook them in his hat; he shut his eyes, and 
putting his hand among the papers, fumbled 
with them until he selected one. He drew it 
forth and opened it. Kingcraft! There was a 
plain proof. How could the horse lose after 
that? He laughed gleefully, and would not en- 
tertain the thought that he had purposely written 
the name of this horse on a larger piece of paper 
than the others, so that he might be sure of 
drawing out the one he wanted. He went to 
bed, and dreamed of the race. The whole of the 
familiar scene passed before him in his dream: 
he had staked a lot of money on Kingcraft, and 
he saw the horse sailing past the winner’s post 
an easy winner, and found himself the winner of 
a thousand pounds. ‘‘ Why not?” he asked of 
himself as he awoke, exultant; ‘‘ why shouldn’t 
I win a thousand pounds? If I could borrow 
money somehow, I could pay it back at once. 
No one would know, and we should all be happy.” 
He read the daily newspapers eagerly, and sucked 
fresh hope and renewed incentives from them. 
The papers ‘said that Kingcraft was in blooming 
health; that the stable believed in him; that a 
fine jockey was to ride him to probable victory ; 
and that the public were backing him. Even, 
thought Alfred, in his endeavors to come to a 
fair conclusion, even if Kingcraft should by some 
strange and unaccountable chance not come in 
first, what horse was to beat him? For, not- 
withstanding the honest and upright manner in 
which the national sport is carried on, strange 
and unaccountable occurrences do sometimes 
occur, and roguery does occasionally triumph. 
Well, what horse would win if Kingcraft came 
in second instead of first? Xanthus, of course: 
Xanthus, the horse that was rising daily in pop- 
ular favor. Were not all the honest and disin- 
terested tribe of prophets and tipsters warning 
their miserable public to look after him? Said 
one, ‘‘ Xanthus must not be lost sight of ;” said 
another, ‘‘ Keep Xanthus on the right side;” 
said another, ‘‘ Put a bit on Xanthus;” said 
another, a cautious prophet, who never allowed 
himself to be caught tripping, ‘‘ But—if—not- 
withstanding — nevertheless —such or such a 
thing occurred to Bertram—or if Pax is not 
what is represented—or if a mistake has been 
made in Marmora’s trial—or if Phosphorus gets 
off badly—or if Kingcraft has entirely lost his 
old form—or if, notwithstanding and neverthe- 
less, with half a dozen other horses—why, then, 
keep your eye on Xanthus; he may be danger- 
ous.” With what zest and animation did Altred 
read the words of these inspiring writers! How 
attentively he studied their elegant English, and 
read their prophecies again and again! ~ They 
all spoke well of Kingcraft, but none gave the 
horse as the absolute winner. Well, but was 
not Alfred as good a judge as any of them? 
Had not the secret been revealed to him, as it 
was to Daniel, in a night-vision? But the course 
of reading such worshipers as he go through is 
of an intensely distracting nature, and Alfred 
could not be blind to the fact that there were 
other horses that might have a chance. If he 
only had some money to back these horses, and 
to back Kingcraft and Xanthus to be first, sec- 
ond, or third in the race, winning would be an 
absolute certainty, beyond the possibility of 
doubt. On. Saturday morning he rushed to the 
sporting papers, and read dozens of columns 
concerning the race. Some of the most respect- 
able and reputable of these papers gave Xanthus 
as the winner, coupling him, however, in most 





instances, with other horses. Alfred was tor- 
tured by doubt—now thinking this, now that, 
until his mind was in a whirl of bewilderment 
over the miserable affair. Other papers gave 
other horses as the certain winners. One said 
Pax or Bertram would win; another, Pax or 
Bridgewater; another, Bertram or Hector; and 
so on and so on; and Alfred had not backed 
one of these horses. If either of them won, he 
was ruined past redemption. But his favorite 
prophet had to speak yet—a prophet whose name 
was in every backer’s mouth. On Monday morn- 
ing this prophet would unbosom himself, and 
Alfred determined to wait till then before he 
decided his course of action. He went down 
by train to his office, and on Monday morning 
he read the deliverances of his favorite prophet 
as he sat in the railway carriage. The prophecy 
recorded with an appearance of satisfaction that 
backers of certain horses who had made their 
bets weeks ago had burned their fingers, as the 
horses they had backed would not run in the 
race. The horse named Pax, who held the posi- 
tion of first favorite, had been backed heavily in 
every part of the country by those connected 
with the stable. ‘The owner, it was said, having 
played a waiting game with his horse, now in- 
tended to win a fortune with him. Alfred's 
prophet declared he did not believe in Pax, al- 
though, after the usual fashion of prophets, he 
put in a saving clause in a few words which he 
could quote by-and-by, in proof of his own sagac- 
ity, in case the horse won. He pinned his faith, 
after much wavering, on Xanthus and Bertram, 
chiefly on the former, and in an elaborate and 
confusing summing up declared, in capital let- 
ters, that one of these must win, and that either 
Kingeraft or Marmora would be certain to be 
among the first three. Alfred was much excited 
by the hopes held out in this prophecy, and with 
some difficulty obtained from his employers leave 
of absence for the following day. He had not 
been too attentive to his duties lately, and his 
employers demurred at first, but he pleaded the 
fire that had taken place in Soho, and said that 
his sister and grandfather required his assistance 
to set their new home in order. ‘‘ You shall 
have no cause to complain of me after this,” he 
said, humbly, and received a reluctant assent to 
absent himself from his duties. He stopped at 
the office later than usual that evening, and was 
very careful and painstaking in what he did. 
Early in the morning he was up and away. 
He had told Lizzie that he was going to the 
races, but had made her promise not to let any 
one know. Lily and old Wheels supposed he 
was going to his office as usual, and they stood 
at the window watching him with smiling faces. 
Lily kissed her hand to him as he looked back, 
and he waved his gayly toward the window, and 
smiled brightly. 

‘* A great change has come over him,” said 
old Wheels, thoughtfully, ‘‘ for the better, thank 
God. It makes you happier, Lily.” 

“*Yes, dear, and you too. Things seem 
brighter and happier than they did a little while 
ago. He is coming back to us!” 

She ran down stairs, and old Wheels followed 
her. Alfred was at the door. 

‘**T’ve come back to give you another kiss,” 
he said; ‘‘you looked so pretty standing at the 
window, that I could not help it.” 

‘“*Prettier than Lizzie?” she asked, saucily 
and affectionately. 

‘* As pretty, I do believe,” he replied, gayly, 
and shook hands with old Wheels, whose face, 
notwithstanding its kind expression, had a trace 
of seriousness in it. 

“*Isn’t he good ?” asked Lily, as she and old 
Wheels stood at the gate. ‘*‘ Dear Alf! See! 
He’s running into Lizzie’s house, and Lizzie’s 
opening the door for him!” 

**T have had such nice dreams about you,” 
said Lizzie, as she stood in the passage with Al- 
fred’s arm around her. 

He laughed blithely, and took her face between 
his hands, and kissed her lips seven times. 

“* Because seven’s a lucky number, Liz,” he said. 

**Oh, that’s the reason!” she cried, with a 
little toss of her head. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, merrily, ‘‘and not because I 
love you the least bit in the world. Here’s seven 
more—and seven more—three times seven.” 

And, the charm being complete, he pressed 
her in his arms again, and darted away. 

There was something more than idle meaning 
in his words ; in the excited state of his mind he 
was impelled to place an important construction 
upon every little incident that occurred. It was 
not merely an affectionate impulse that caused 
him to turn back and kiss Lily again. Some- 
thing seemed to whisper to him, ‘‘ If you don’t 
go back you will be unlucky to-day;” and if he 
had resisted the impulse, he would have fretfully 
made that the cause of any ill luck that might 
befall him. In the same manner, he kissed 
Lizzie the number of times which seemed to him 
to bear the most fortunate significance. In this 
way he strove to make assurance doubly sure, 
and drew the most favorable auguries from his 
attention to these details, connecting them, with 
strange sophistry, with the great stake he was 
about to play. Once as he walked he passed 
under a ladder, and the thought occurring to him 
that it was an unlucky omen, he retraced his 
steps, so as to undo the evil consequences that 
might result from his act, and walked outside 
the ladder the second time, and congratulated 
himself upon his wisdom. When he was in the 
train that was to convey him to Epsom he bought 
the newspapers containing the last outpourings 
of his favorite prophet upon the City and Sub- 
urban race. He read a glowing account of the 
appearance of the course, of ‘‘ straggling gypsy 
women wandering about,” of ‘‘ knots of men in 
the middle of the road, or leaning against the 
public-house corners, talking in quiet and almost 
solemn tones, which indicated that they were ab- 
sorbed in considerations much more important 





to them than racing—the means of living from 
hand to mouth, of which one sees so much on 
the turf.” He read how one individual ‘‘in the 
centre of these groups, foot-sore, wretched, rag- 
ged, and deplorable, had formerly been a tout in 
highly prosperous circumstances, and absolutely 
won close upon £1500 when Blair Athol won the 
Derby ;” and how this unfortunate man was ‘‘ ex- 
citing the compassion of his almost equally for- 
lorn companions by narrating how he had walked, 
or rather crawled, for weeks by road from Liv- 
erpool, as nigh starving as makes no matter.” 
He read how the mysterious horse known as 
Pax was conveyed to the scene of action in high 
state in a ‘‘ private van drawn by four gray 
horses ;” and how his owner and backers, confi- 
dent of victory, declared, in racing phraseology, 
that the horse would ‘‘ walkin.” This and much 
more Alfred read, and then came to the kernel— 
the prophecy—which stated that Pax, Xanthus, 
Bertram, Kingcraft, or Phosphorus would be 
certain to win, and that of the five Xanthus, 
Bertram, and Kingcraft were the three upon 
which this wise prophet pinned his faith. Alfred 
looked round triumphantly. The carriage in 
which he was seated was crowded, and the occu- 
pants were reading the prophets’ predictions in 
the newspapers with avidity. Alfred, fingering 
some crisp bank-notes in his pocket, soon made 
up his mind as to his course of action. He had 
twenty new £5 bank-notes, and these he would 
judiciously invest upon all five of the horses 
named by his favorite prophet, backing them all 
to win and to be in the first three, in such pro- 
portions as to be certain to win. He took pencil 
and paper from his pocket, and made his calcu- 
lations: so much upon one horse, so much upon 
another, and so much upon the others, at the 
current odds. Against one of the horses named 
—Phosphorus—he could get as much as forty to 
one. He would put £20 upon this horse, so as 
to gain £800 if the horse won. He gloried at 
the thought of it! By the time the train reached 
Epsom he had made his calculations, and had 
determined so to invest that he could win from 
a hundred to nearly a thousand pounds. ‘‘ How 
happy I shall be to-night,” he thought, ‘‘ with 
the money in my pocket! I'll be at the office 
early in the morning to make every thing straight, 
and then—” The perspective that stretched 
itself out in his imagination was too delightfully 
vague for words or distinct thought. It con- 
tained a hazy vista of delight, and in this he 
basked, and saw Lizzie and himself, and Lily 
and Felix perhaps, the happiest of the happy. 
It was a bright clear morning, and a fresh 
breeze was blowing over the Surrey Downs. 
Gypsies, beggars, thieves, sharpers, and others 
of that ilk were about and on the alert, and Al- 
fred moved briskly through them to the scene of 
action. Every species of rascaldom was there 
represented, and the noble sport atforded a law- 
ful outlet for roguery in every shape—for rogu- 
ery in broadcloth as well as roguery in fustian. 
There was something hideous in the Babel of 
sound round the betting men, and every thing 
that was degrading in the features which present- 
ed themselves most prominently to the senses. 
The first race was a race between two horses, 
and was in no respects interesting. Alfred paid 
no attention to it, nor to the two races which fol- 
lowed. He was too busy ‘‘ getting his money 
on” for the great event of the day, which was the 
fourth on the card. He staked his money with 
men whom he considered to be good—that is, 
“* sufficient,” as Shylock has it—and when the 
bell rang to announce the appearance of the 
horses on the course he had but five shillings 
left. But his pockets would soon be filled. His 
mind was thronged with intricate calculations as 
to how much he would win if this horse that he 
had backed came in first and that second, or that 
first and this second; as to how much he would 
win under the most favorable circumstances, sup- 
posing three of his horses came in first, second, 
and third. Indeed, he worked himself into a state 
of belief that it was certain two of his horses 
would be first and second; and if fortune favor- 
ed him out and out he would go home with twelve 
hundred pounds in his pocket. Losing was an 
impossibility. Ifa shadow of doubt intruded it- 
self he banished it instantly by a reference to his 
prophet. Twelve hundred pounds! He parceled 
itout. So much to pay Mr. Sheldrake—so much 
to replace what he had ‘‘ borrowed” from the office 
—so much left. Therethey were! All the horses 
were out, and the course was clear. Such bright 
colorings of jockeys’ caps and jackets—such grand 
action from the beautiful creatures they bestrode 
—such confident smiles on some of the jockeys’ 
lips— such eager scrutinizing on the part of 
anxious investors. There was Kingcraft—there 
Xanthus—there Bertram—there Phosphorus— 
there Pax, that was to bring any thing but peace 
to those who believed in him. Alfred had no 
eyes for any others. On these his hopes and sal- 
vation were staked. Away they went—thirty of 
them in all—in a gay line to the starting-post ; 
and they pranced, and hung back or were held 
back by astute jockeys, or falsely started, for at 
least an hour. Alfred was ablaze with excite- 
ment, and was eating his heart away with impa- 
tience. Another false start-—another—another. 
This torture of suspense was agonizing. At last 
they were off, and Alfred, craning forward, mut- 
tered the names of Lizzie and Lily for luck. 
Away they sailed over the hill to Tattenham 
Corner. In little more than two minutes the mile 
and a quarter was compassed, and there came 
in, first, Digby Grand; second, Lord Glasgow ; 
third, Hector. Not one of the prophet’s five 
horses was in the first three, and Alfred had not 
backed one of the winning horses for a penny. 
He put his hand to his forehead to clear away 
the mist; but it gathered upon him thicker and 
thicker. He could not distinguish a face in all 
the throng of persons around him. A man be- 
hind him placed his hand somewhat firmly on Al- 
fred’s shoulder, with the intention vf passing him. 





‘*No, no!” cried Alfred, hoarsely, cowering 
down. But the man passed on, not heeding 
him, and Alfred, hiding his face as well as he 
could, slunk through the crowd to the rear of 
the race-course, bearing in his face and manner 
the air of a hunted animal, with death on his 
track. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING. 


““FINHE etiquette of mourning!” exclaims one 

of my readers. ‘* What can you mean? 
I do not see how a lady in deep mourning can be 
expected to observe the rules of etiquette at all.” 

No, dear madam, neither do I. All that so- 
ciety demands of a family in bereavement is a 
withdrawal for a time from the gayeties of the 
world—a step that would be prompted equally 
by one’s own feelings and as a matter of taste, 
and would require no code of etiquette to en- 
force it. It is not, therefore, to the bereaved 
ones that I offer a few hints upon social observ- 
ances, but to their circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, 

How soon calls of condolence are to be made 
is, in this country, I think, an open question, and 
is generally decided by one’s inclination. French 
etiquette prescribes your card, with ‘‘Condolé- 
ances” written upon it, to be left in person or de- 
livered by a servant, or at least sent through the 
post, the day after the announcement of the death. 
This fashion, if adopted here, would, I think, be 
found more agreeable for all parties than a per- 
sonal call. You have shown your sympathy, 
and been spared an interview which could not 
but be distressing both to yourself and the be- 
reaved ones. ‘These card-calls, however, should 
never be delayed beyond a week, and ought to 
be made within three days. 

I have known intimate friends to remain away 
a month, and sometimes even longer, and never 
manifest during that time the sympathy that 
they really felt in your bereavement. ‘*1 did not 
think that you would care to see any one,” be- 
ing the excuse subsequently made: a very poor 
excuse, I think, and any lady well versed in eti- 
quette would, I am contident, feel it her duty to 
call and inquire after the sorrowing mother or 
orphan, whether she was admitted or not. 

**T would have come sooner, but I never know 
what to say when making a visit of condolence,” 
is another and a weaker excuse. It is often in 
attempting to condole with you that your friends 
unconsciously increase your sorrow, every word 
of their well-intended sympathy only recalling 
what is lost, and renewing all the past agony. 

It is, I presume, very difficult for one to act 
naturally when making a visit to mourners ; but 
if the slight embarrassment of the situation could 
be thrown aside, and the visitor could confine 
her expressions of sympathy to the fewest possi- 
ble words, or, better still, omit them entirely, a 
bereaved young mother would not anticipate see- 
ing her friends with such dread. Instinct quick- 
ly tells her that you feel with her in her sorrow 
for the loss of her baby, and a little conversation 
upon ordinary topics is much better for her health 
and spirits than the floods of tears, the woe-be- 
gone countenance, and frequent remarks of *‘ Just 
the way I lost mine,” in which ladies feel it their 
duty to indulge. 

Almost equally to be deprecated is that strain- 
ing to call up a ghastly smile, and the air of 
forced levity, with which some visitors endeavor 
to mask their nervousness and embarrassment, 
and which never deceives any one. If one can 
not act naturally, it is, I think, far better to re- 
main at home, for ghastly smiles or depressing 
sympathy are neither agreeable nor beneficial to 
a person whose nerves are already distraught 
from severe mental suffering. 

In our great metropolis the existence of a fam- 
ily in mourning is to all appearance partially for- 
gotten or overlooked by the gay circle in which 
they held a pre-eminent position only one sea- 
son since. Why should they be dropped now in 
the time of their sorrow? When the first sacred 
hours and days are over, and the agonized tears 
can no longer flow, surely a few little marks of 
remembrance and attention from the outside 
world can not be amiss, and may be quite grate- 
ful. No one, I fancy, would ever think of send- 
ing you invitations for their entertainments while 
you are in deep mourning, unless among the 
purely intellectual circles, where forms of eti- 
quette are not scrupulously observed. ‘* Why 
should we send them cards?” Mrs. S—— will 
say. ‘‘ Miss B would surely not think of 
attending our party before she has left off crape 
collars!” No, I do not suppose she would ; 
but at the same time it is never pleasant to feel 
that you are forgotten; and after the first shock 
of bereavement is over, and a slight interest in 
mundane affairs returns, as it must even to the 
saddest hearts, the receipt of cards for a ball or 
soirée may be quite an agreeable incident in the 
monotonous life of amourner. Why they should 
not be sent as well here as abroad I can not im- 
agine. You still exist, although you do not 
mingle in society; and it is only a mark of re- 
spect from your friends to recollect your exist- 
ence by retaining your name upon their list of 
guests. No one, I am certain, but a very eco- 
nomical person would then say, ‘‘ They will not 
accept, and therefore we will not waste a card 
upon them.” 

The same rule should, I think, be observed 
with New-Year’s calls. Of course you do not 
receive if in the first year of your bereavement ; 
but it would nevertheless be agreeable, when the 
dreary day is past, to look over the cards that 
have been left with kind inquiries. Often the 
excuse is made, ‘*‘I did not call on New-Year’s 
Day because I knew [ should only find a card- 
basket.” Have our American gentlemen, then, 
so limited an idea of politeness, not to say gal- 
lantry, that they can not make a call of respect 
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even when they know they will not be admitted ? 
If it is too great an inconvenience to ring a bell 
and hand a card to the servant, I would then 
advise them to send New-Year’s cards through 
the post, and thus show that they have not to- 
tally overlooked their bereaved friends. 

One last word. It is the custom in this coun- 
try to trust to the newspapers to inform your 
friends of your loss. Upon the Continent letters 
of invitation to the funeral are immediately print- 
ed and sent to all of one’s acquaintance—a cus- 
tom much preferable, I think, to a brief news- 
paper notice, which half of your friends may not 
chance to see. I well remember going last spring 
to call upon an intimate friend, whom I had not 
seen for a week or two. The servant looked 
doubtful as she took my card, and feared Miss 





Marguerite could not see me. ‘‘ Curl papers!” 
I inwardly thought; then viva voce, ‘* Take up 
my card: I think Miss Marguerite will see me 
in her room.” In a few moments a message was 
returned—Marguerite’s love, but her brother hay- 
ing been buried only the previous day, she did not 
feel able to see any one. I was then recovering 
from a nervous fever, and had gone out, for the 
first time in a month, in quest of alittle cheerful 
company. Naturally enough, I had not read the 
‘¢*Deaths” in the Herald, and this abrupt an- 
nouncement of my dear friend’s loss was not 
tranquillizing. With regret did I then think of 
the black-edged billets de faire part in France, 
which prepare you in a degree for a shock before 
you open them and learn the sad truth. 
Crcitia CLEVELAND. 





CARRIAGE DRESS. 


TT pretty dress has a demi-trained skirt of 
sage green gros grain, trimmed with a wide 
flounce of the material surmounted by a bias fold. 
Over-skirt, also trimmed with a flounce, draped 
on the sides with a large velvet rosette of a dark- 
er shade, and draped in a large pouf in the 
back.. Tight gros grain basque with deep col- 
lar, trimmed with scalloped gros grain and vel- 
vet of a darker shade. Both basque and collar 
are open in the back. Bonnet of the darker 
shade of velvet, trimmed with gros grain folds 
to match the dress, a white feather, white lace, 
and a trailing spray of pink roses, buds, and 
leaves. The white lace barbes are tied loosely 
under the chin, 


VISITING TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant visiting toilette is of myrtie 
green faille, bordered with black-fox fur. 
The skirt has a Spanish flounce, scantily gath- 
ered, and set on under a row of scallops, and a 
bias fold of the material. The over-skirt is cut 
in deep vandykes, and caught up in a pouf be- 
hind. The basque has Dolman sleeves, and is 
without postilion pleats. The basque, collar, and 
sleeves are edged with fur. <A coat sleeve is set 
inside the flowing one. Rabagas bonnet of myr- 
tle green velvet, with a long rose-colored plume 
falling low in the nape of the neck, as shown by 
the illustration... Muff of myrtle velvet, bordered 
with black-fox fur. Lemon-colored kid gloves. 
Etruscan gold-ear-rings with pendants, 
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GAULS, GOTHS, VISIGOTHS, AND 
VANDALS IN ROME. 


Fr has been lamented that degenerate Italy has 
become only the hostelry of the world. One 
would get some such impression in Rome, her 
museums and palaces crowded with /forestieri, 
more English than Italian heard in the streets. 


HARPER 'S | BAZAR. 


ors, but of the payers over the ay They as- 


' sume a perfect right to enter every where, affect- 


ing that the treasures of Rome belong to the 
world, not to the Romans, Protestants do not 
feel themselves under the restraint of respect for 
an alien religion, and behave just as they please 
in the churches. In the Sistine Chapel the re- 
ligious atmosphere seems indeed absent. You 
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the ipehton te from Paradise.” Why, then the 
frescoes are on the ceiling! You did not see 
them at the first glance, because your eyes are 
not set in your head like the eyes of a flat-fish. 
But it is evident from the attitudes of the spec- 
tators. What break-neck work! Stocks and 
pillory are nothing to it. They seldom or never 
relieve the tension by looking at the Botticellis 
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CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 


HE judgments of contemporaries on each oth- 
er are not always trustworthy. The long- 
continued contempt for Bunyan and Defoe was 
merely an expression of the ordinary feeling of the 
cultivated classes toward any thing which was 
identified with Grub Street; but it is curious te 
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Greater or less herds of barbarians invade her ev- 
ery year. Gauls there are among them, who sack 
the city of its jewelry, its mosaics, its bronzes, 
and its photographs. Goths and Vandals are 
there, who, to carry home a paltry souvenir, do 
not scruple to pick to pieces a mosaic floor in the 
baths of Caracalla. One can detect in these 
barbarians an air of superiority, not of conquer- | 


want telling that you stand on holy ground. No | 
crucifix or candles are on the altar under Mi- 
chael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment.” Only the two 
words, ‘‘ Psallite Deo,” on the railing of the or- 
chestra gallery hint that the voices heard here 
should be raised to God. Most likely there is 
a huge scaffolding in the middle, the perch of 
some painter copying the ‘‘ Creation of Eve” or 


or Peruginos below. Ladies are under some dis- 
advantage, chignons not allowing them to set the 
backs of their heads quite close to their shoul- 
ders. Some gentlemen, with more regard for 
comfort than decorum, lie flat upon the benches. 
Thus they balance their opera-glasses more con- 
veniently. And this in a chapel! But the su- 
pine pose is one of adoration. 
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observe the ines of such a man as Johnson 
to understand Gray or Sterne, and the contempt 
which Walpole expressed for Johnson and Gold- 
smith, while he sincerely believed that the poems 
of Mason were destined to immortality. We find 
blunders at least equally palpable in the opinions 
expressed by the great poets at the beginning of 
this century. Such, for example, is the appar- 
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ently sincere conviction of Byron that Rogers 
and Moore were the truest poets among his con- 
temporaries ; that Pope was the first of all En- 
glish, if not of all existing, poets; and that 
‘Wordsworth was nothing but a namby-pamby 
driveler, The school of Wordsworth and South- 
°y uttered judgments at least equally hasty in 

@ opposite direction. Many odd instances of 
the degree in which prejudice can blind a man 
of genuine taste are to be found in the writings 
of their disciple, De Quincey. To mention no 
other, he speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Goethe” as an immor- 
al and second-rate author, who owes his reputa- 
tion chiefly to the fact of his long life and his po- 
sition at the court of Weimar. With which we 
may compare Charles Lamb’s decided preference 
of Marlowe's Dr. Faustus to Goethe’s immortal 
Faust. Our-grandchildren, it may be feared, 
will find equal reason for revising the judgments 
which now pass current among us. How, they 
will ask, could people be found to mistake the 
second-hand pedantry of —— (we leave the name 
to be supplied according to the taste of our read- 
ers) for genuine inspiration, or to overlook the 
productions of the immortal Smith and Brown, 
which were then read only by the unlearned, or 
by some small circle of true believers ? 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erur.reitu.—Your sacque can be made stylish by 
taking in the seams to fit more snugly. It should be 
slashed as formerly. Trim with thick repped silk, 
bias bands, and a fringe of crimped tape. White over 
dresses will be worn over black; white and colored 
blouse-waists with black silk skirts will also be re- 
tained. 

Covnou. Biurrs Sunscrmenr.—Get blue-gray or olive 
brown poplin or delaine for your spring traveling suit, 
and make with a redingote and kilt-pleated skirt by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 

Pru«nose.—Girls of sixteen wear their dress skirts 
to their ankles. Braid your hair in two plaits and 
wear it hanging. Send your undressed kid gloves to 
& scourer. 

Constant Reraper.—According to conventional 
usage, the residents of a town should make the first 
call on a new-comer, and take the initiative in ex- 
pressing their desire for an acquaintance. Circum- 
stance, however, is a higher law than conventionality, 
and your own instinct must tell you when it is proper 
to break through this custom. Dress plainly for charch 
and for visits of condolence. Those who pay their de- 
votions in their gayest attire give rise to the suspicion 
that they have few other occasions on which to dis- 
play their plumage.—As for the significance of the 
turned corners of cards, we have answered the ques- 
tion so often that we must refer our readers henceforth 
to the files of the Bazar. 

A Sunsortsrr.—We can not repeat instructions that 
have been published at the request of individual read- 
ers. In back numbers, which can be obtained at this 
office for ten cents each, you will find what you re- 
quire. Directions for knitting infants’ socks have fre- 
quently been given in our columns, and it is prepos- 
terous to expect us to print them anew in this place. 

8. A. L.—Make your white organdy with a demi-train, 
trimmed with wide side-pleated flounces, an apron- 
front over-skirt, looped behind with a white watered 
ribbon sash, and a puffed basque, open heart-shape, 
and edged with Valenciennes. 

Hartriz.—Make your black silk with a basque, over- 
skirt, and flounced skirt. The blue silk should be a 
gray-blue shade, and made like your black one. 

Mary G.—The double-breasted redingote would look 
very stylish in Turkish toweling stuff. For a jaunty 
jacket use the double-breasted sacque pattern which 
forms part of a suit illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. 

Quanpary.—A long basque or a very simple polo- 
naise with untrimmed skirt is the only suit you can 
make from fifteen yards of narrow silk. Would it not 
be better to make a house dress, with demi-train caught 
up behind in a puff by a sash, and wear with it a very 
simple basque ? 

Jaspen.—Make your black alpaca with a double- 
breasted redingote, like that illustrated in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. V., and a short skirt with kilt pleating. In- 
stead of a polonaise for your black gros grain you will 
find a basque and over-skirt far more useful. Put a 
bias fold and lace on the upper garments, and flounces 
on the lower skirt. Put narrow lapping flounces on 
the front breadth of street suit, and two wide flounces 
behind. 

Contentep Reaprer.—Make your Swiss muslin dress 
by description for an organdy dress given above to 
“8.4, 1," 

Jane L.—We can not obtain samples for you, but 
think they will be sent by most of the large furnishing 
houses on receipt of your address and stamped en- 
velope. 

FLorenor Y.—Your sample would look best trimmed 
with darker brown repped silk cut in bias bands, and 
as a facing for flounces of the same. Black cashmere 
sacques are more stylish than silk sacques. Make 
your black lustre dress by hints given above to “ Jas- 
per.” Narrow gold bracelets are much worn. 

Sur A.—For your spring cashmere use the Loose Po- 
lonaisé Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. 
Trim with silk pipings of a darker shade, and have a 
silk sash to match. The sash should be very wide 
thick ribbon, or else silk doubled; arrange it in loops 
on the left side. , 

A. R, E.—Narrow stripes will be worn again, and the 
suit you suggest will be tasteful. Use fringe for trim- 
ming. Gauzes will scarcely be used on street suits. The 
white organdy dress described above to “S. A. L.” is 
suitable for a graduating dress in June. Braiding 
trims little boys’ trowsers and jackets very prettily. 





A Sewrne-Maonrne for a holiday present. Let us 
tell you how to get one, and what one to get. In the 
first place, to get a good one should be the aim, and, in 
the next place, to get it at as low a price as possible, 
and those in moderate circumstances f uently want 
time to pay forit. The machine that wilt just exactly 
fill all of these requirements is the New Under-Feed 
Wilson. It is in every way the best machine in use 
simple, durable, perfect operating, and beautiful, and 
capable of doing every grade of hong fine, and orna- 
mental sewing ever done on a sewing-machine. It is 
sold for fifteen dollars less than all other first-class 
machines, which alone has placed it far in advance of 
every other machine in existence. You can pay for it 
in easy monthly payments that will not be felt from 
the income of the poorest. So that any man can have 
the pleasure of presenting to his wife on Christmas or 
New Year's the best Sewing-Machinein use. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
er ° <) The Compan: want agents in country towns. 
—{Com. 





DIAMONDS. 

Tux curious story which has been published in the 
London papers since the report of the discovery of new 
and extensive Diamond fields in Arizona, about a mys- 
terious stranger, an American by his accent and ap- 
pearance, who some eighteen months ago entered the 
establishment of certain Diamond brokers in London, 
and there bought a quantity of Diamonds in the rough 
without investigating their weight or worth as sepa- 
rate stones, has, doubtless, suggested to many Dia- 
mond fanciers in this country, for the first time in 
their lives, the fact that Diamonds are not found ‘a 
splendor in the soil,” and betrayed, like the glow-worm, 
to the seeker by the brilliancy they emit. One who 
wanders, for example, into the establishment of Messrs. 
Sraze & Manovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), where 
Diamonds are studied as well as sold, will find it difi- 
cult to believe that these sparkling drops of crystal 
light have been evolved by human science and human 
skill from dull and crusted masses of matter in which 
only the experienced eye could detect the transparent, 
translucent, incomparable gems he beholds. The for- 
mation of the Diamond still remains a mystery to sci- 
ence. Its identity with other carboniferous bodies 
was indeed proved long ago by Lavoisier and Clouet. 
But this gives us no clue by which to reach a rational 
conclusion as to whether Diamonds are or are not 
likely to be found in any given locality. Diamond- 
mining, therefore, whether in Hindoostan, in the Bra- 
zils, in Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago, in Sibe- 
ria, in Australia, in Africa, is still an empirical enter- 
prise. Whether Diamonds are or are not to be found 
in Arizona, is a question which nothing but actual in- 
vestigation can determine. Should they be found there, 
we suspect that it will be easy to show that the specu- 
lations of theorists, whether in England or America, as 
to the effect of the new mines upon the value of the 
product, are as wild and as wide of any practical im- 
portance as are their speculations upon the probability 
or improbability of the discovery.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rx and Grrat Jones Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GUODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Retain 
THEM aT WHOLESALE PRi0ks. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do, do - - - 600 
.26 do. do. 4 do do. - - 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. =" - - 1000 


Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
risets, 25 cents per yard. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D., by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 





Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Bri t Sets, &c., &c. 





SHOPPING 





Of every description for Ladies pay executed b: 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

B. F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {71° 2's", 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“« & Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
State which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuorrsate.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Bee! St.; G. 8S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 4 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on spocipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

















time, and will be made up from the 


An examination of our stock is solicited. 


THOMSON, 


WHE ARE NOW OPENING 
A Most Attractive Stock of 


LADIES’ COSTUMES AND WRAPPINGS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


Imported Goods. 


The stock will be VERY EX'TENSIVE, embracing a much larger variety than at any previous 


NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


Our arrangements are such as to exhibit 


"THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


at all times during the season, and on terms THE MOST FAVORABLE. 


LANGDON, & CO., 


391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FASHIONS TRIPLE FAVORITE. 


LE PLUS NOUVELLE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1873, by A, Bur- 
pEtTg Sarru, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D.C. 











As a Polonaise—As a Waterproof. 
MAGIC COSTUME,—This is t 
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'ATALOGUE of STYLES. 
We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern 
which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, 
&c., how to put the garment together by the 
pattern, and how it will look when completed. 
By the use of our Cloth Models any person who 
an sew can FINISH the most difficult garment 
as easy as the plainest. They are PERFEC 
GUIDES. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW for 
SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

Sample copy mailed for 25 cents. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE 

THE WORLD! 

PREMIUM Every subscriber is en 
* titled to select Patterns to 

the value of ONE DOLLAR, FREE. 
BESIDES this premium, every copy of 
the BAZAAR contains a** HALF-PRICEM 
CHECK,” which entitles the subscriber 
select ONE pattern fom EACH BOOK, 
by sending the “Check,” with HALF of the 
price—in MLON E W—of the pattern selected. 
By inclosing ONE DOLLAR and Stam 
ito A. BURDETTE SMITH, you will be made a 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, and the pa 
ern of the above engraving, with a Cloth 
odel, will be mailed to you FREE! OR, 
if you prefer to select your premium after you 
eceive the Bazaar, we will mail to you a receipt 
or your subscription, and a ** PREMIU 
COUPON,” which will entitle you to select} 























































} 
Address very plainly 
A. BURDFTTE SMITH, 
Sarrn’s Patrern Bazaar, 


P.O. Box aan 914 Broadway, N. Y. 
ANSY SEEDS! 2i°Gctman’ grower, 


the finest varieties in cultivation. 25 cts. per Fa > 
6 pkts. $1. J.T. Smrru & Sons, Brentwood, N. H. 


> ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 








certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases, By mail or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 





MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 





Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


2c. 


1873, 


NOTICE. = 1873. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 








BR. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 


NDS 





SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 
ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 


These Beautiful Goods are sold by most on 
br ie Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
tates. 


ear~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET, 


Recommended by Leading 
Physicians. 


Should be worn by all la- 
dies who value health and 
comfort. They have been 
greatly improved, and the fit 
is perfect. 





They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores. 


Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gens were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FETT 


Before buying send for our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


A DAY! Agents wanted. Thirty new and 
$25 useful ain NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made large additions to their 
POPULAR STOCK OF 
5-FRAME ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BRUSSELS 
CARPETS, $1 75 per yard. 

ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
best quality, $1 25. 

ROYAL WILTONS, 
$2 50 and $2 75. 

FRENCH MOQUETTES, very handsome, only $2 50 
and $3. 

They will open a large assortment of the latest and 
choicest designs of 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CARPETINGS 
by the yard as well as in one piece, 
SUITABLE FOR EARLY SPRING SALFS. 





An immense stock of 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A splendid assortment of 
SATIN DAMASKS, BROCATELLES, 
PLAIN SATINS, TAPESTRIES, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED TERRYS, 
As well as a great variety of elegant 
NOVELTIES FOR UPHOLSTERY PURPOSES, 
At prices unusually attractive. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO’S 


EXPOSITION OF 


SPRING CARPETINGS. 

We have now open an unusually large assortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 
DUTCH AND SMYRNA CARPETS, 

In a Great Variety of Sizes. 

AUBUSSONS, 
AXMINSTERS, & 
MOQUETTES, 
In Drawing- Room Sizes, and Colored to Match the 
New Upholstery Shadings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
Manufactured specially to order for Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls, and Stairs. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
A splendid assortment in New Paivare Parrerns. 
VELVETS and TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY and INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
And a full stock of 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &c., 
ALL aT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “A” 


FOR $150. 

















8 Muslin Chemises...... hnmived @ $2 00... $6 00 
3 Linen = 14 25 
BBERIAE BOGS PICCOB) oo. o.5 50. cecisievicecizccccc 12 00 
8 Pairs Muslin Drawers......:... @ 200... 600 
3 “ Linen eT lchaaebeves @ 275... 825 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 22... 675 


8 Tucked “ renee ere 
8 Muslin Night Dresses. . ----@ 350... 1050 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 500... 15 00 
8Embrad “ < “ .@ 700... 2100 





EE MMe 6 8 ea bis dedscuccdkcauness 5 00 
sl MMOUEOMOIGE. «6 ie oc cvtesscs - 825 
D Combet COVEIA 5c. csscccccccd @ 3% 6 50 
2 Dressing Sacques........... ---@ 850... 700 
TRobe' de: Claires <6 ccsccseecmcctauauas 14 50 

$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “B,” for $200, and “C,” for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
(Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Yarana 8t. cor. Chrystie St. 


4 AiR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
t 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only'$9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 
Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
MNOGM ls casgedscecas GT OO... ccccccccce $10 00 
Diascccccsvescces BOO. . ccccccccce - 1200 
Extra Large......... Weide icascvecs - 1500 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only..... 
4 “ “ “ “ “ ae 


6% * “ “ “ “ 





Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

d d by inclosing two 3-cent 


Cor 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 














A NEW STORY 


OLIVER OPTIC, 


ENTITLED 


A BRAVE BOY'S 
FORTUNE. 


In No. 281 of the 


New York 
Fireside 


Companion. 
Out Monday Next (March 3d.) 


For Sale by all News Dealers. 


TERMS—One Copy One Year...... -33 00 
Two Copies One Year.... 5 00 
Address 


GEORGE MUNRO, New York Fireside Companion, 
84 BEEKMMN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tit NAMES AND DI- 
BEOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHUEKR BEING PRINTED ON 











EACH SKPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
‘rhe following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 


LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......No. 29 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


years old)......... Bde ccceenceccesacanesssees “a 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 41 
DOLMAN vy ym WALKING SUIT........ So an 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “=a 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for .. 


irl from. G6 to 16: years O1d)......cccccccsessee 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... = @ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
BING NUN te cw sic dcacvdeducahasduadavscass< “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “e 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
D Pt ee ee eee ie * 50 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT eros cop gy Apron-front Over-skirt 
STG WOMB SEG e osc sicccccpesccncccdsceces “2 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or h a 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


a The best ever made for the purpose. 
Principal office 349-351 Federal, 
J and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street, New York. 
mm. x. Epwaxps is no longer Agent for me or the 
Y goods, — BENJ. 0; WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelty and dealer in 
every description o: 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 


Send for NE z 2 
addresses, NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents 


. . 
Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 











In ordering, please pestle the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN Sopa 








PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double,Single,Muzzlé and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for * Sant Domingo, Past and Present ; 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 


AVE BILL, 
Care of Farper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








The GuipE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of Oe Dollar or more for 
Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lover of flowers——One Hundred 
and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.—The First Edi- 
tion of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each — is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 


$500,000 for Every body! 


THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given in the 
ae Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 

‘uesday, April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 
$500,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders. bo 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
| akong already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 

ave been given with complete success and every 
gift promptly _ Whole tickets $10, halves $5, 
quarters $2 50. For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, ._ for 
Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


‘*The Best are the Cheapest.” cn 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 




























“Savuounsce. 
PATENT 


Family Size, - - $1.50 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 
By mail, prenad, Send PO. Order or tent 


JENRY SEYMOU 
& C0., 29 and 3 
tose St., N. ¥. 


i 


TRICKS AND TRAPS OF AMERICA. 10,000 
already ordered. It is the Greatest 
book of the age. Exposes, names, and describes every 

uack, Humbug, Swindler, and Cheat in America. 

early 1000 Swindlers Exposed. Tells all about the 
“sawdust” and ALL oTHER swWindles; all about 
Rights,” ‘* Recipes,” and how Maine and Michigan 
Swindlers cheat the public. All about “bogus” pa- 
pers, premiums, and “framed” engravings. 100 pages, 





splendid illustrated cover. Price only 25 cts.; 5 for $1. 
Sent prepaid by Hunter & Co., Pubs., Hinsdale, N. H. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS| 





 AREPURE AND THEIR ~ | 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING. 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 

Wonderful Method of Showing 

Ghosts in every Man’s House 

without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 

Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

great demand for this development of 

= Optical Science shows it to be ONE of THR 

WonbDERS OF THE AGB! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
fireet ons 


M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R.I. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
OO Piano sold 















‘ 5 
cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
‘is notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bt PAI] per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
gise. Particuiarsiree, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portlaad, Maine, 








THE NEW BOOKS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. With an 

attractive Table of Contents. 
2. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samvet Hazarv. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 

3. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existe Reowvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by E.isix 
Recius. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


4. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groree 
Extot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


5. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freperic Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 v0, 


6. 
ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuarrzes Grspon, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


x3 
THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuarrrs 
Reave, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘“*‘ Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘‘ Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


tar~ Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


2 Harrrr’'s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just ee containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 








Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
A tains linen diaper, and is thoroug! 





per, 
proof. es—1 smallest, 4 largess. Sample 
\ mailed, on oh gee Eureka Diaper Co., 
» N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart,Claflin, 
in 


y Goods a 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


aa R. 
Harper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Marper'’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HARPER’sS 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazing, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is derstood that the subscripti for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 











Terms For Apvertistne In Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A PHILOLOGICAL POSER. 








| Maron 15, 1873. 

















from an Idalian Chendleman (a crade Vrent of mine ant a ferry gleffer Man) who has liffed in New York almoste as long as / haf—Dvendy-vife Eeeerrs—ant 
foot you Pelief it? He shbeegs Enklish vit a kvite shdrong Voreign Indonation! How to you Agound vor a zo Eggshdra-orrtinary Zeergoomshdanz as tat?” 


Herr Prorgssor. “Iss it not a shdrainch Ting, Laties, dat de Latin Race gan not aguire de Enklish Bronouncy-ation? I haf choost dis Momend bardet | 


FACETIZ. 


A GENTLEMAN writes that he has several marriage- 
able daughters, and having bought a house in a fash- 
ionable quarter, he desires to be informed of the best 
way of ing an entrance to the houses of the best 
families in the neighborhood. To this the reply is 
clear: The easiest and most direct way would seem 
to be by. the front-door, but that if he wanted to hesi- 
tate slightly in his proceedings, he might tunnel under 
the pavement from the road, and come up the cellar 


way. wos St 


A short bout between a school inspector and a 
scholar is thus related : 

Insrgoror (hesitating and swellishly). ‘“‘What part 
of speech is the word egg?” 

Boy (relieved). ‘‘ Noun, Sir.” 
Inspector. “ What is its gender ?” 
¥ ). “*Can’t tell, Sir.” 
Insreotor (getting confused). ‘Is it masculine, fem- 
nine, or neuter ?” 
Box (looking sharp). ‘* Can’t say, Sir, till it’s hatched.” 

a 


A witness recently stated in answer to a magistrate 
that he was a an. The magistrate, puzzled at 
the answer, which did not exactly correspond with 
the witness’s appearance, asked in what class of liter- 
ature he wielded his pen, when he replied that he 
penned sheep in the cattle-market. 


= 
= 





— 

At a California fair several bottles of strained hone 
were exhibited, when a man -_~ a bottle of castor-oil 
with the rest. Several old ladies sampled it, with the 
same result. The opinion of all who tried it was that 
the bee who made it was a fraud. One old lady said 
that even the bees had got to cheating nowadays. 

——_—<»———_—_ 


A certain country squire, conceiving that the word 
“clause,” was in the plural number, would often talk 
of a “claw” in an act of Congress, 

_—@—— 


Georgia has a hale and hearty citizen who has been 
struck by thirty-two Minie-rifle balls,.one mortar shell, 
one shrapnel, one three-inch conical shot, struck by 
lightning, bitten by a rattlesnake, and chased by a 
mad dog. 





A seedy-looking individual walked into a hotel a 
few evenings ago, and stepping up to the register, 
seized a pen and wrote his name at the foot of the 
long list of the day’s arrivals. It was a noble name— 
George Washington Botts—written in a firm, bold 
hand, and with a big flourish underneath. It was 
plain that the seedy man was accustomed to making 
a flourish in the world, if it were ge | with a pen. 

“Have a room?” inquired the clerk, incidentally 
measuring the man with his a eye to see if he 
wouldn’t fit in one of his sky boudairs. 

“No,” said Seedy, picking his teeth with a splinter 
tooth-pick he had selected from the well-assorted sup- 
ply on the counter. 

‘Supper, then, I suppose ?” added the clerk, prepar- 
ing to add an § to the end of George Washington 
Botts’s name. - 

‘*No, Sir; no supper,” said Mr. Botts, with severity. 
“T simply want to arrive. A-r ar, r-i-v-e rive, arrive. 
I want neither room, supper, nor any t else, but I 
egy a tnd desire to arrive. It is a long time since I 

ave arrived at a hotel—a very long time” (his voice 
choked a little)—‘‘and I thought if you hadn’t any 
cheeeneni I—I would like to arrive once more before 


The clerk, always ready to do a good action, gener- 
ously allowed the ” arri 


Ss 
‘ + oa paniers be made out of a journal of civiliza- 
ion 

> 


A Western genius has an idea which is an idea. He 
proposes to arrange church seats on pivots, so that 
the devout may more conveniently examine the toi- 
lettes of the back seats. This device would greatly 
increase the value of church property, for then the 
pews would all be made alike, well situated, and of 
equal desirability. 


What do you call high tide in water-falls ?—Pater- 
familias: Bankruptcy. 


e= 


CLAIMING HIS RIGHTS. 


Ovv Gent. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, to use such profane language to that poor old Woman?” 
Boy. ‘What fur? Can’t I jaw her when she’s me own Mudder?” 





A Southern paper, speakin of a man who was kick- 
ed by a horse, says: ‘ His life was extinct for a short 
time, but recovered so that he reached home on Satur- 


day evening.” , 


An M.C. has just had his family reinforced, and 
makes the following remarks: 


“Ring out, wild bells—and tame ones too— 

Ring out the lover’s moon, 

Ring out the little -— and socks, 
Ring in the bib and spoon; 

— the muse, ring in the nurse, 

g in the milk and water; 

Away with paper, pens, and ink— 

My daughter, ob, my daughter!” 


—_>—__—_ 
Is a lady who wears rats in danger of going to the 
dogs? - , 

ON LOVE. 


_Love is a little aE. I don’t know him, but, by his 
pours, he’s well fed. His principal costume is wings. 

e attacks the young, and curls them up like shavings: 
they like it. e’s the same to boys and He as the 
distemper is to dogs. If he was my child I'd put him 
in pants and send him to school. If I don’t tell you 
any more about. Love, it’s because you'll find out as 
much as you care to know for yourselves one of these 
days. hen him you see, remember me. 


es 
Is a sprained ankle a lame excuse for not dancing ? 


—_——_a_— 

A school-girl in one of the rural districts was over- 
heard trying to convince a school-fellow that she liked 
him better than she did some other urchin of whom he 
seemed jealous. ‘Of course I like you better than I 
do Bill,” said she, “‘ for don’t I miss words in my spell- 
ing lesson on purpose, so as to be down to the foot of 
the class, where you are?” 


———_—_——_—— 

A Scotch postmaster, puzzling out a very uncertain 
superscription to an Irish letter, jocosely remarked to 
an intelligent son of Erin who stood by that the Irish 
brought a hard set of names to Scotland. ‘That’s a 
fact, yer honor,” replied the Irishman ; “but they get 
harder ones after they arrive here.” 











WHAT LITTLE JONES SAW AT THE OPERA THE OTHER 


NIGHT. 


Srrone Curtpren.—A clergyman says it is curious 
to note how many people attend a circus ‘only be- 
cause they want to please their children; but still 
more curious to observe that in many instances it 
takes two or.three able-bodied men, with as many 
women, to look after one little boy or girl.” 

—_———_———_ 


The following obituary notice of a distinguished 
citizen is from a Western paper: “ Peter Ink, an old 
citizen of Knox County, Ohio, was blotted out the 
other day, aged seventy-five.” 


— > 

“Give me none of your jaw,” as the filbert said to 
the man. ‘ 

ON TREES. 

Trees are of various kinds and of different complex- 
ions. There is the plane-tree, which is quite plain; 
there is the planed tree, which is sometimes called 
planks; and there is the unex-plained tree, about 
which nobody knows any thing. The study of trees 
may be divided into several branches. In addressing 
yourself to it you should make a bough, and say 
‘By your leaves.” The oak is the king of trees, and 
is very long-lived, as is clearly shown y the expres- 
sion, ‘Oak king, live forever!” The birch is a sore 
subject. It is not generally known that apple-trees 
often grow in apes or that beeches are to be met 
with om at the sea-side. Nevertheless, these are 
facts. There are many other kinds of trees, but their 
names are not usually mentioned before ladies. I 
have told you as much about trees as it is good for 
you to know. Be happy! 


Can a medium be said to write with invisible ink 
when he writes with spirit ? 


————>—_—_— 

A Portland clergyman startled his flock one Sunday 
evening by telling them that ‘‘ hell was not so full of 
men and women as men and women were full of hell.” 
Merely a matter of measurement. 

—————_.——_—_ 

A lady about to marry was warned that her intend- 
ed, although a good man, was very eccentric. ‘* Well,” 
she said, “if he is very unlike other men, he is more 
likely to be a good husband.” 
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Horrip Cuitp. “Mr. De Brown; what sort of a man lives Next Door to you?” 


Mr. Dz B. (folitely). ‘‘ Why, darling?’ 


Horrip Cuixp. “’Cause I heard Pa say you were Next Door to a Fool !” 





